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all-thiat stnguinary and 
»which ‘has ‘so ‘long Sountivated 
barrier against /the ’ quilty and: almost 
of social security.]’ re 
ed Engraving exhibits a patty) 


in the act of working one of th¢ | 


ls of the Discipline Mill, -in-; 

Mr. Cubitt of Ipswich, and ‘re-) 

at the House of Correction 

we of Surrey, situated at Brixtom. 
wis taken from a corner of one ‘of, 

the ten airing yards of the prison, all of which 
radiate fiom the governor’s house in the 
‘centre, so that from the window of bis room 


he ds\a complete view, into ail the yards. A 
pera oF the Pers ter shed, is the 
mill-honse, containing the n@cessary ma- 
chinery for grinding corn and dressing the 
flour, also rooms oring it, &c.: On the 
right side of this. g, 2. pipe passes up 
to the roof, on which is a large cast-iron re- 
servoir, capable of holding*some thousand 
gallons of water, for. the use’ of the prison. 
This reservoir is filled by means of forcing- 
pump machinery below, connected with the 
principal axis which works the machinery of 
the mill :—this axis or shaft passes under the 
pavement of the several yards, and, working 
by means of universal joints, at every turn, 
communicates with the tread-wheel of each 
class. : ; 

- This Wheel, which is represented in the 
centre of the Engraving, is exactly similar to a 
common water-wheel ; the tread-beards upon 
its circumference are however of consider- 
able length, so as to allow sufficient standing 
room for a row of from ten to twenty per- 
sons upon the wheel.* ‘Their weight; the 
first moving power.of the machine, produces 


* The wheels erected at the House of Cor- 
rection, at Cold-bath Fields, are each capable 
of. containing: forty or more prisoners, and the 
jOint force of the prisoners is a in giving 
motion to.a regulating fly, which, by expanding 
of itself in proportion to the power, will keep 
any nuniber of men, from twenty to three 








hundred and twenty, at the same degree of hard 
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the greatest effect when appli n the 


circumference of-the wheel at or near the 


level of .its axle; to secure therefore this 
mechanical advantage, a screen of boards is 
fixed up in an inclined position above the 
wheel, in order to prevent the ptisoners 
from climbing or stepping up higher than the 
el required. .A hand-rail’is seen fixed 
upon this screen, by holding which they re- 
tain their upright position upon the revolving 
1; the nearest side of which is exposed 


‘to,vjew in the Plate, in order to represent 


its cylindrical form much more distinctly than 
could otherwise have been done. In the 
original, however, both sides are closely 
boarded up, so that the prisoners have no 
access to the interior of the wheel, and all 
risk of injury whatever is prevented, 

By means of steps, gang of prisoners 
ascend at one end, and when the requisite 
number range themselves upon the wheel, it 
commences its revolution. The effort, then, 
to every,individual is simply that of ascend- 
ing an endless flight of steps, their combined 
weight acting upon every successive stepping 
board, precisely as a stream of water upon 
the float-boards of a water wheel. 

During this operation, each prisoner gra- 
dually advances from the poor which } he 
mounted towards the opposite end of the 
wheel, from whence the last man taking his 
turn descends for rest (see the mone, ano- 
ther prisoner immediately iced abate 


to fill up the number required, stop- 
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ping the machine. The interval of rest may 
then be portioned to each man, by regulating 
the number of those required to work, the 
wheel with the whole number of the gang ;—: 
thus if twenty out of twenty-four are obliged 
to be upon the wheel, it will give to each 
man intervals of rest amounting to 12 mi- 
nutes in every hour of labour. Again, by 
varying the number of men upon the wheel, 
or the work inside the mill, so as to increase 
or diminish its velocity, the degree of hard 
labour or exercise to the prisoner may also 
be regulated. At Brixton, the diameter of 
the wheel being five feet, and revolving 
twice in a minute, the space stepped over 
by each man is 2193 feet, or 731 yards per 
hour. 

To provide regular and suitable employ- 
ment for prisoners sentenced to hard labour, 
has been attended with considerable diffi- 
culty in many parts of the kingdom: the 
invention of the Discipline Mill has removed 
the difficulty, and it is confidently hoped, 
that as its advantages and effects become 
better known, the introduction of the Mill 
will be universal in Houses of Correction. 
As a species of prison labour, it is remark- 
able for its simplicity. It requires no pre- 
vious instruction ; no taskmaster is necessary 
to watch over the work of the prisoners, 
neither are materials or instruments put into 
their hands that are liable to waste or mis- 
application, or subject to wear and tear: the 
internal machinery of the mill, being inac- 
cessible to the prisoners, is placed under the 
management of skilful and proper persons, 
one or two at most being required to attend 
a process which keeps in steady and constant 
employment from ten to two hundred or 
more prisoners at one and the same time; 
which can be suspended and renewed as 
often as the regulations of the prison render 
it necessary, and which imposes equality of 
Jabour on every individual employed, no one 
upon the wheel being able in the least degree 
to avoid his proportion. 

The arrangement of the wheels in the yards 
radiating from the governor’s central resi- 
dence, places the prisoners thus employed 
under very good inspection, an object known 
to be of the utmost importance in prison 
management. Atthe Brixton House of Cor- 
wection, with the exception of the very few 
confined by the casualties of sickness or de- 
bility, all the prisoners are steadily employed 
under the eye of the governor during a con- 
siderable part of the day. 

The classification also of the prisoners ac- 
cording to offences, &c. may be adhered to 
in the adoption of these discipline wheels ; 
the same wheel or the same connected shafts 
can be easily made to pass into distinct com- 
partments, in which the several classes may 
work in separate parties. In the prison 
from which the annexed Drawing is taken, a 
tread-wheel is erected in each of the six 
yards, by which the inconvenience and risk 
of removing a set of prisoners from one part 
of the prison to another is obviated. 

As the mechanism of these Tread Mills is 
not of a complicated nature, the regular em- 
ployment they afford is not likely to be fre- 
quently suspended for want of repairs to the 
machinery ; and should the supply of corn, 
&c, at any time fall off, it is not necessaty 
that the labour of the prisoners should be 
suspended, nor can they be aware of the cir- 
cumstanee: the supply of hard labour may 
‘thévetera: be considered as almost unfailing. 
-yoWithxakgar@ito the expense of these ma- 


chines, it maybe observed, that although their 
original cost may in some ‘instances appear 
heavy, the subsequent advantage trom their 
adoption; in point of economy, is by no means 
inconsiderable, and it is derived in a manner 
which must be most satisfactory to those who 
have the important charge and responsible 
control of these public establishments, viz. 
from the diminution in the number of per- 
sons Committed. Sucli have’ been the results 
already experienced at those prisons, where 
this species of corrective discipline is en- 
forced. The saving to the county, (in con- 
sequence of the reduction in the number of 
criminals) in the public charges for their 
apprehension, committal, conviction, and 
maintenance, cannot but be considerable. 

It is unnecessary to occupy much time in 
proving the advantage which the invention 
of the Stepping Mill presents as a species of 
preventive punishment. Although but very re- 
cently introduced, and hitherto but sparingly 
brought into action, the effects of its disci- 
pline have in every instance proved emi- 
nently useful in decreasing the number of com- 
mitments. As a corrective punishment, the 
discipline of the Stepping Mill has had a most 
salutary effect upon the prisoners, and is not 
likely to be easily forgotten; while it is an 
oceupation which by no means interferes 
with, nor is calculated to lessen the value of, 
those branches of prison regulation which 
provide for the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the criminal. 

By a contrivance of machinery which we 
cannot here illustrate by a plate, 

‘* When the machinery of the mill has at- 
tained its proper speed, certain balls rise by 
their centrifugal force, so as to draw a box 
below the reach of a bell handle, which will 
then cease to ring a bell, placed in some con- 
venient situation for the purpose. But should 
the men at the wheels cease to keep up the 
requisite speed in the mill work, the balls 
will descend, and a projecting pin on the 
box, striking the handle, placed in the proper 
situation for that purpose, will continue to 
ro | the bell, till they go on again properly ; 
and by this means, a cértain check will be 
kept on the labourers, and the governor or 
task-master apprised, even at a distance, 
that the full work is not performed.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Eanty Ristnc necommenpven. 4 Tract 
written immediately on returning from an 
agreeable Morning Walk in the neighbour- 
hood of London, on Friday, June 7, 1822. 
By Jacob Snelgar, Minister of Hampstead 

Chapel, near the Church. F. Westley. 


A sMALL sixpenny tract, entitled, “Early 
Rising recommended,” has lately appeared 
in the booksellers’ windows, and seems cal- 
culated to engage the attention of young 
people, not only on account of its interesting 
title page, but by reason also of the mode- 
rate price at which it may be procured. We 
were induced to purchase it ause its ex- 
terior binding, decorated with Latin quota- 
tions, sanctioned the idea that it was the 
choice morceau of a classic pen, and because 
it bore the name of a minister officiating in 
a 08 and enlightened part of the 
suburbs, 

The author, before entering on the subject 
of his tract, introduces his reader to one of 
his particular friends, unto whom he dedi- 





cates it id these very handsome terms:— 





“To Samuel Hoare, Sen. Esq. (himself an 
early riser,) whose enlightened mind, bene. 
volent disposition, and practical tharacter, 
render him so bright an ornament in society, 
and so great a blessing to the poor of Hamp. 
stead, this Tract, with the most affectionate 
esteem and the sincerest gratitude, is in- 
scribed by its author.” . 

After bestowing so fine an eulogy and such 
strong assurances of affection and esteem, 
Mr. Snelgar has no doubt secured to himself 
a patron and not unlikely a dedication fee; 
and he has done this apparently on easy 
terms, at the expense simply of a few words, 


Our author then enters on his subject with 
es circumstantiality as to time, place, &c. 
t appears that on Friday morning the 7th 
of June last, as he was walking on Hamp- 
stead Heath, shortly after three o'clock, a prac- 
tice which he had continued through the 
whole of the (then) present warm and sultry 
weather, the highly captivating charms of the 
surrounding scenery impressively brought to 
his recollection the words of King David, 
who said, “OQ God thou art my God, early 
will I seek thee.” 

On reading this introduction we almost 
doubted whether it was seriously intended 
to inculeate the practice of turning out at 
the very early hour of three o’clock in the 
morning, which it seems this ambulatory gen- 
tleman was in the habit of doing; and we 
reflected, that however prudent it might be 
to act upon the old adage, “ dilnculo surgere 
saluberrimum est;” or, in plain English, 
‘Early to bed, and early to rise, to be 
both healthy, wealthy and wise ;” yet that 
such a course as that adopted by the author 
would be likely to render us wholly incapable 
of enjoying the beauties of the rising morn, 
and might lead our sane and sober friends to 
feel some degree of alarm on our account; 
and our enemies to suspect that such un- 
seasonable rambles were undertaken for, no 
good purpose. We were, however, presently 
reconciled, by a perspicuous note, wherein 
itis said, ‘‘ The author is not to be under- 
stood as approving so early an hour as a ge- 
neral rule: there is (says he) a happy me- 
dium to be exemplified in this.” But without in- 
forming us, as he should have done, wherein 
consists that happy medinm ‘to be exem- 
plified in this,” he diverges from the point, 
and significantly tells us, ‘it should be ob- 
served in every thing else.” . 

We participate with the author most sin- 
cerely in all the lively emotions which are 
produced by beholding a lovely landscape, 
and though the impression might not exactly 
have brought to our recollection the words of 
Kivg David, as quoted by the author, yet we 
should probably have been led to dwell with 
devotion and ecstasy on other parts of the di- 
vine psalmist not less adapted to the occasion. 
At any rate we appland the disposition and 
frame of mind with which Mr. Snelgar sets 
out on his walk, and we erave leave to attend 
him across the heath, in the hope that we 
shall derive some improvement and. pleasure, 
If Samuel Hoare, Sen. Esq. (himself an eayly 
riser) to whom we have been already intro- 
duced, will condescend to keep ns-company, 
we shall then be well assorted, and my all 
go hand in hand, author, patron, ree 
viewer, 

o- +> anime les 
Terra tulit, ® ees 


lidi 
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Mr. Snelgar proceeds to deliver himself in 
these glowing sentences :—“The mild but 
brilliant glories of the rising sun; the re- 
freshing breezes of the early morn giving 

rance to the new made hay, and the beau- 
tiful foliage of the trees; the chirping of the 
birds, the crowing of chanticleer, and the 
well known voice of the cuckoo; the first 
movement of the labourer to his daily task ; the 
cawing of the rooks, and the indistinct noise 
of distant vehicles approaching or receding 
from the metropolis ; the sporting fish in the 
pond; the mower whetting his scythe, and the 
widely extended landscape ; the tender chickens 
with their delighted mothers ; the grazing of 
the cattle, and the braying of the ass ; united with 
a thousand other pleasing associations, gave io the 
whole a peculiar and ,an inexpressible inte- 
rest.” 

Our readers will be delighted with the 
novel idea of the breeze giving or imparting 
fragrance to hay and foliage: they will also 
he amused with the objects which have been 
thus assembled to promote a lively descrip- 
tion, and to make the same truly inspiring.—- 
He tells us of the chirping of birds (not the 
singing, for the sweet notes of the sky-lark 
as he soared upward would not have been 
audible)—the crowing of cocks—the mono- 
tonous moan of the cuckoo—the first movement 
of the labourer—the cawing of rooks—the 
rambling of cart-wheels (and perhaps of the 
labourers’ bowels)—the eackling of poultry, 
and (good Mr. Samucl Hoare, Sen. restrain 
your laughter) last, though not least—the 
braying of jack-asses ! ! 

yas ever such an unsuccessful attempt 
made at description! Yetin the author's 
own mind, all these things “ united with a 
h d other pleasing sensations, gave to the 
whole a peculiar and inexpressible interest.”,—This 
interest will of course assume a compound 
ratio as the worthy minister gets warmed by 
the subject and the sun-beams that inspire it. 


** Each gives each a double charm.” 


Mr. Snelgar proceeds: —“ Such an assemblage 
of diversified objects presented one of the finest 
subjects for contemplation ; and I shdéuld have 
been gratified, had a painter been present to 
place on canvass what I noted with a pencil.” 
However ambitious might have been Mr. 
Snelgar to have the fine arts dancing attend. 
ance at his heels to catch and ‘to embody on 
canvass the imaginations of his head, we are 
sure that neither Samuel Hoare, Sen. Esq. 
nor any of Mr, Snelgar’s readers, need la- 
ment that he was not attended by a painter 
of talent, for his own rare powers of descrip- 
tion require no aid to strengthen or illustrate 
them.—The utmost flush of colouring would 
fall short of his exuberant fancy. At any 
rate neither the Italian nor Venetian school 
of painters could have done him justice. He 
must needs have selected an associate from 
among those mynheers of the Dutch school, 
who were adepts in the burlesque. 
_ Mr. Snelgar declares, “Such a sight, take 
it altogether, I never saw before.” A strong proof 
this, that Mr. Snelgar is a sort of sleep- 
walker, and leaves his apartment and wanders 
broad before his eyes are open, or his sen- 
sibilities awakened --for at the ontset he 
assured us that he had been in the practice 
of continually walking on Hampstead Heath 
shortly after three o'clock in the morning. 
Yet such a sight he never saw before ! Why, 
will Mr. Snelgar have the goodness to in- 
Hing us, whether the same chirping, crow- 
hg, Cawing, and braying, are not to be heard 








every morning throughout the year on Hamp- 
stead Heath? Whether the same lovely 
landscape does not present itself, the same 
fragrance breathe, the same foliage wave, 
every morning throughout the vernal season ? 
If he answer in the affirmative, then we en- 
quire how was it that so frequently as Mr. 
Snelgar had taken these morning walks, he 
never before bore testimony to these rural 
sights and sounds? 

In a more animated strain the Minister of 
Hampstead Chapel proceeds ; for at present 
we have not gone beyond the fish-pond and 
the rookery.—IJf such interesting objects as 
these did not on that auspicious morn escape 
his eyes, it is not likely that the great Iumi- 
nary then rising in glorious majesty should 
fail to excite corresponding sentiments. He 
accordingly tells us, ‘* the sun appeared the 
animating and sdvereign power of the whole.” 
And in order to convince us that the blaze 
and magnificence of that refulgent orb of day 
impressed his ‘imagination with no mean 
sense and conviction of its transcendent and 
incomparable light and lustre, he -contrasts 
it with what—to what shall the sun, the god 
of day, be likened ?—The writer no doubt 
puzzled his poor intellects a long time for 
something to the purpose, and at length 
breaks forth—** No gem, no jewel, no diamond, 
no star, ever presented equal lustre, with his 
smiling face, through the variegated shades 
and lofty trees of Caen Wood. He had scat- 
tered the darkness of the pREvious night ; 
and he shone in all the miidness of unclouded 
grandeur and undisturbed serenity.” This is a 
description of moon-light rather than of sun- 
rising ; but if Mr. Snelgar had stopped here 
and allowed us to enjoy our sport, or rather 
the sport he has made for us, while he 
amused himself at bo with the sun-beams 
peeping throngh the woody enclosures of 
Caen, it might have been as well; but he 
still perseveres and now proceeds to treat his 
subject logically. He proposes to show the 
pleasure, the design, and the advantages of 
early rising. * 

First, as to the pleasure, He assures us it 
is refreshing to the body, promotes the vigour 
of the constitution, and prevents diseases.— 
That the blooming countenances of country 

eople being compared with the pale arid 
anguishing ones of Londoners, will ‘* con- 
firm the principle of his argument and esta- 
blish it beyond controversy ;” viz. ‘* That 
there is a pleasure to be enjoyed in early 
rising.” 

After telling us with much gravity that 
the mind and body exercise oyer each other 
reciprocal influence, or in his own chosen 
words, that there exists between them ‘“‘a 
very close connexion and a very powerful 
alliance,” he asserts (for it is mere’ asser- 
tion) that, “‘ The shepherd of Bethlehem was 
an early riser: and in these remarkable cha- 
racters did the prophet Samuel delinéate his 
appearance, ‘ Now he was ruddy and withal 
of a beautiful countenance and goodly to look 
to.’—Such was the tendency of his employments ; 
when, with the rising sun, and in what has heen 
significantly called ‘The sweet hour of prime,” 
he, with a youthful ardour and with a shep- 
herd’s care, attended his pastoral charge in 
the fields of Bethlehem, The pleasure which 
he felt, on many occasions, we may be as- 
sured was great indeed, from the beautiful 
psalms which he penned, particularly the 
twenty-third.” 

We are at a loss to conceive whence the 
author draws the inference that David 


SS 
was an eavly riser. So far from giving our 
assent, we may he allowed to doubt the fact, 
well knowing that shepherds were wont to 
watch over the safety of their flocks more 
intently by night than by day ; particularly 
in those early times, when mankind wandered 
abont the open country with their flocks and 
herds; when all the convenient enclosures 
of a modern farm-yard were unknown; and 
when, consequently, their flocks were more 
accessible to beasts of prey that went forth 
only by night. Saint Luke expressly tells 
us, “And there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field keeping watch 
over their flock by night.” And it is far more 
probable that the shepherd of Bethlehem 
fatigued with the care of thus watching by 
night, would, instead of rising, rather retire 
to rest at the approach of day. However, 
Mr. Snelgar is intent on making David an 
early riser, and in conclusion on this head of 
his discourse, “‘ recommends to the candid 
reader the habit of early rising from his bright 
example.” 

He next prpceeds to show the design of 
early rising: first “‘ for purposes of piety,” 
which we heartily approve; next, “ because 
of the serenity of the morning ;”” and next, ‘on 
account of the importance of religion.””— 
With regard to the serenity of the morning 
being an operative cause for early rising, we 
regret, for Mr. Snelgar’s sake, that the morn- 
ing of the 7th June last did not come under 
this description. Had we sallied forth as he 
did, at the thoment when all the Hampstead 
bantams and jack-asses were in full uproar, 
as they were on that morning, we should not, 
we think, have felt ourselves much disposed 
to serious contemplation. In treating this 
head, Mr, Snelgar still wishes to persuade 
us that “the sweet singer of Israel” was 
an early riser; and he forces upon us an in- 
applicable quotation of five lines from ‘* the 
lamented, but celebrated Cowper of fragrant me- 
mory.” 


We must now really forbear in mercy to 
the author, He has attempted to deceive 
his readers with a show of order and ar- 
rangement in the division of his subject ; but 
a very slight perusal will convince them that 
the matter ranged under the several heads 
might be shifted and, changed from one to the 
other without the least inconveniency. There 
is in fact no coherence or connexion what- 
soever of the parts with the whole: the sub- 
ject is not kept in view ; the rules of gram- 
matical concordance and composition are set 
at nought; and upon the, whole we must 
pronounce, however reluctantly, with the 
president of the college of authors in Pere- 
grine Pickle, that ‘‘ with regard to sense, we 
would not undertake to vindicate the pro- 
duction.” 





MEMOIRS OF ARTEMI. 


Mixing, as our last paper exhibited, per- 
sonal’'adventure ‘with curious general infor- 
mation, our author proceeds with his history. 
Again he finds a friend who rescues him 
from the merchant, and equips him for a 
journey to Kislar, with his own son and a 
person named Moses. Moses is such another 
oppressor as the merchant, and his poor de- 

endent has, as always, to shift for, himself. 
On the second day the party were at— 

- - - “ Stepan-Zmind, whither the Gro- 
sian dominions extend, but which is inha, 





bited by Osetiang and some Tscherkassiaus 
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only. Both on the road and at Stepan-Zmind 
1 suffered much from hunger for five suc- 
cessive days; for I had no money whatever, 
and therefore could not purchase bread, nor 
could I, without great difficulty and severe 
reproaches, beg a morsel from my hard- 
hearted fellow-travellers, the son of my bene- 
factor treating me very differently from his 
father. But when we reached Wladikawkask, 
fortunately for me an Osetian had just died, 
and at the celebration of his funeral his rela- 
tives, agreeably to the custom prevalent 
there, sent a great quantity of meat, bread, 
and busy, (a pretty strong and nutritious be- 
verage,) to our caravan. Eight pounds of 
meat besides bread fell to my share, for 
which I heartily thanked God, and wished 
the deceased all possible repose and hap- 
piness in the other world.” 

On their further journey he is still more 
dreadfully distressed, and recounts the 
wretchedness which he endured, and the 
exertions he made for life, that is to keep up 
with the caravan, for certain death awaited 
his falling behind. On one of these terrible 
nights he says— : 

- - - “ To divert my mind from the pain 
I felt, and to shorten the way, I repeated 
prayers and psalms suitable to my situation, 
The way, however, was long, and my strength 
again failed me. I had already determined 
to stay behind, but fear impelled me to make 
one more effort. I mustered all my strength 
and ran along again, in hopes that it would 
soon be over, but still there was no end to 
it. Bitter tears trickled down my cheeks ; 
I repeated the prayer addressed to God by 
Junas when he was in the whale’s belly, till 
{ again dropped from weakness and prayed 
for death. ; 

The effect was beneficial, for the prayer 
so interested the Osetians, that they can- 
veyed the Armenian Christian, senseless, to 
Achelgabach, where, when he recovered his 
consciousness,— : 

_- > ~ “TL again (says he) prayed heartily 
for their deceased countryman, since, but for 
his funeral donation, I should have perished 
with cold. They smeared my feet with goose- 
grease, by which I was completely restored, 
excepting the pain that I still feel when the 
weather is frosty.” 

At length the caravan got to Mosdok, 
where, owing to circumstances which cannot 
with poy be stated, our friend was 
turned off and thrown on the wide world to 
do the best he could for himself. In this 
dilemma he tries several lines of business, 
such as a crier of hot-loaves, a watchman, a 
vagabond, &c. His descriptions of these are 
excellent.—A good Samaritan, a widow at 
Mosdok, employs him in the first capacity. 

- - - * She proposed to me (he tells us) 
to carry her bread about the town and sell it 
for her, which I cheerfully agreed to do, 
though it was extremely cold and I almost 
barefoot. At any rate I was likely to have 
enough to eat. She showed me a grosch (a 
copper coin of the value of two copects) as 
the price I was to demand for each loaf, and 
taught me to cry in Grasian: ccheli, spheli 
puri—* hot loaves!” My new trade, how- 
ever, lasted but four days. At one place I 
delivered ten loaves on trust, one I ate every 
day while: I was out with them, and some 
were probably stolen from me : in short, my 
cmployer, finding that she was likely to lose 
more than she could gain by me, told me to 
take the twenty copecks for the loaves sold 
on credit, and not to give myself any farther 


treuble on her account. She never men- 
tioned a syllable respecting” her motive for 
my dismissal. I hastened immediately to 
the merchant’s boy, informed him of my ill 
luck, and solicited his assistance. By his 
recommendation I went to a watchman be- 
longing to the market, that through his 
means I might become acquainted with the 
tradesmen there, and learn to be of service 
to them. My agreement with this man was, 
that I should serve him a week at my own 
cost: my employment consisted chiefly in 
cleaving wood and fetching water. The boy 
desired me to come to him privately in the 
evening when it was dark, that he might 
give me something to eat, and lent me a 
bear-skin, which happened to be just then in 
his warehouse, to keep me warm at night: 
but the hewing of wood frcm morning to 
night was a labour which I could not pursue 
for the week according to my agreement. 
My arms seemed ready to drop off, and it 
was impossible for me to raise them. My 
young friend advised me to give up the 
watchman, procured me a pair of boots, 
which, though old, where whole and strong, 
told me I ought if possible to get a tulup (a 
wide pelisse with sleeves, reaching down to 
the ankles, commonly of wool, covered with 
nankin or some other light stuff), and asked 
me if I had nothing to dispose of. I had 
nothing in the world but a Church Calendar, 
a Psalter, and a collection of the prayers 
read during divine service in our churches. 
These books, printed in the chief Armenian 
convent, might indeed be considered as cu- 
tiosities, for not a person at Mosdok pos- 
sessed them, and in other places they are 
rare: but at Mosdok in particular there were 
no schdlars capable of appreciating their 
value, or to piirchase ‘thém at a fair price’: 
the only indiyidaal there to whom they could 
be offered was the Armenian deacon. To 
him I at first showed the Calendar only, but 
the unconscionable man teased me till I 
parted with the others, for which I had my- 
self paid at the convent three rubles in silver, 
and which would certainly otherwise have 
cost him fifteen at Mosdok. He gave me 
however, for all of them, an old shabby tulup, 
worth a ruble at the utmost. Paintul as it 
was to me to part with these, my spiritual 
travelling companions, I had no other means 
of helping myself in my extreme distress.” 

Leaving Mosdok he gets to Kislar, where, 
through the interest of an Armenian priest, 
he procures the appointment of— 

- - - * Watchman in the market, with a 
salary of ten rubles per month. 

“The market-place is sitnated in an ex- 
tensive field at ‘one extremity of the towit 
There were just then at Kislar many troops 
who were going to Derbent. The first two 
nights after my appointment passed off with- 
out disturbance, but we had visitors in the 
third. Six shops were broken open; the 
thieves took such goods as they thought fit, 
and strewed the rest about the field. On 
this occasion myself and two other watchmen 
took care of our own persons only ; that is 
to say, we hid ourselves as well as we could. 
At first I was going to cry out charai! which 
signifies “* watch!” but on second thoughts 
deemed it better to sneak off. Next morn- 
ing I went to the priest, acquainted him with 
the circumstance and resigned my office. The 
shopkeepers would not employ me any more. 
The priest soon -obtained other occupation 
for.me, namely, to thresh Turkey corn in the 





houses round about, by which I earned a 





ruble per day besides the bread and wing 
that were given me. This lasted some time, 
when I went to work for a man of property, 
His son, who had already learned to read 
and write, begged me to teach or explain to 
him this and that, and especially several 
marks in the Calendar. Now it appears to 
me, that faithful services are entitled to ‘gra- 
titude: my master, on the contrary, was 
so offended on account of my poverty and 
shabby dress, that he loaded me with all 
sorts of opprobrious epithets, called my be. 
haviour intolerable impudence, and repeat- 
edly cried :—* How conldst thou, a ragged 
beggar, pretend to instruct the son of a man 
like myself!’ To convince me the more 
teelingly of my hardihood, he gave me two 
or three smart thumps on the head, and 
thrust me out of the house. I was much less 
mortified by this treatment than astonished 
at the extreme stupidity of my employer. 

*T was thoroughly convinced by this 
powerful argument of the necessity of dress- 
ing better, and in consequence of the habitnal 
drunkenness of the sacristan, with whom, by 
the permission of the churchwarden, I con- 
tinued to reside at the church, I bought my- 
self a very handsome kaftan and good trow- 
sers with less than two rubles of my earnings, 
About the same time our priest gave me a 
very good plush cap. I was not a little proud 
‘of my new dress, especially since people, 
who had heretofore treated me with scorn, 
when they saw my fine clothes began to 
praise me, and, as [ overheard on more than 
one occasion, exclaimed to one another: 
‘What an intelligent man! what an excel- 
lent scholar! how well, and how finently he 
reads! he knows every thing,’ and the like. 
All this served but to impress me the niore. 
deeply with the wonderful effects of a good 
coat, and I thanked God for affording me 
the opportunity of earning money and buy- 
ing clothes so cheaply.” - - - - 

But this was only a blink of prosperity.— 
He is again reduced to the lowest ebb, and 
finally engages with Mr. S. an Armenian in 
the service of Russia, and attached to the 
army of General Subow then invading the 
Persian empire on the Caucasian side of the 
Caspian. Though in the lowest possible ca- 
pacity, our biographer displays all his intel- 
ligence in his new situation, and his details 
of the Russian Campaign (where Platoff was 
only the Commauader of a Regiment) are 
really curious and interesting. Among the 
principal events is the taking of Derbent; 
which, with the treacherous condnct of the 
Persian Chans in pretending to side with the 
Russians when too weak to oppose their 
force,butin the end invariably betraying them, 
figures prominently on Artemi’s spirited can- 
vass. Towards the close of the campaign, 
they went into winter quarters, thus cha- 
racteristically related :— 

- - - “ At some distance from Schamach 
we came to the river Kur, which falls into 
the Caspian Sea. The army was much in- 
commoded by the clayey soil, but on the 
other hand was greatly refreshed by the 
abundance of pomegranates growing on the 
bank of the Kur. Whole herds of deer also 
frequently passed in sight of the army, but 
the horses were too much fatigued to pursue 
them. The army halted and encamped on a 
spacious and pleasant’ plain near the Kur. 
The Cossack regiments, under the command 
of General Platow, crossed the river to Ma- 
gano-Tschol, whither all the horses and the 
cattle in general were likewise conveyed. 
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The troops in a short time erected for their 
beloved commander as handsome a wooden 
house of two floors as the governors of any 
of the provinces of Persia had to reside in. 
“ Throughout all Persia there is not so 
extensive a steppe as that of Mugan: but the 
army could not have tarried there at any 
other than this very season of the year, for 
it was completely clothed with the most beau- 
tiful herbage, which was rendered the more 
salubrious by the saline particles communi- 
cated to it by the soil, which abounds in 
nitre, and which imbibes the snow as fast as 


it falls. From spring till the beginning of 


autumn this plain is the abode, I may say the 
domain, of innumerable serpents and other 
venomous reptiles of various kinds. The air 
is then heavy and almost suffocating, so that 
itis utterly impossible to live in it for any 
length of time ; and the buzzing of insects 
and the hissing of serpents may be heard at 
a great distance : in short, during the whole 
of the spring and summer no human being 
nor even any domestic animal can approach 
this spot. The troops dug holes in the ground 
for winter habitations, and turned up a great 
number of snakes, some of which were twelve 
werschok in circumference. Provisions, wine, 
and also ammunition, were brought to the 
army in flat-bottomed boats, called kiradshi ; 
and the river Kur furnished them with abun- 
dance of fish, as sturgeon, and other varicties 
of the accipeuser genus, as the sewruga and 
the red-fish (gaselbalyk,) which consists almost 
entirely of a palatable fat, that is used not 
only for food but for the purpose of illumina- 
tion throughout all Persia. It was chiefly 
the Cossacks and some of the suttlers who 
employed themselves in catching these fish. 
A Pasian dish, consisting of boiled fish with 
pounded filberts and the juice of unripe 
yomegranates or citrons, which is called in 

ersian fissen-shun, was a great favourite in 
the camp. The troops were also supplied 
with abundance of Turkey corn, with which 
they made a kind of pudding, and ate with 
it the above-mentioned fat of the gaselbalyk 
instead of butter. A better situation than 
this spot for our camp could not have been 
selected. The men, who were before quite 
exhausted, here recovered their strength and 
spirits, and had in perfect security abun- 
dance of provisions and leisure to amuse 
themselves.” 

The death of the Empress Catherine put 
an end to the war, and Subow, who seems to 
have been over-reached by the cunning Per- 
sians, fell into disgrace. But previously to 
this, Artemi was sent on an errand to Saliar, 
situated on the Caspian, the Sultan of which 
had pr d his a girl and a boy, 
slaves: His reception here offers another 
picture ef Asian manners. 

--- “The Sultan was not disposed to 
pay much regard to our mission. Upon pre- 
text that he was engaged in portioning his 
daughter, whom he was about to marry to the 
an a Talischa, 
avoured us so far as to assign us quarters 
through the medium of one of his officers, 
with a Persian of the family of Salianlu, who 
had to furnish ourselves and the horse with 
every necessary. This Persian was very 
e~ not at all pleased with our visit. 

g the three weeks and upwards that we 

Were obliged to wait for the Sultan’s answer, 
rot incessantly grumbling about the 
it le and expense that we occasioned him. 
ean from his tone and gestures that 
my Cossack inferred his sentiments towards 





he declined seeing us, but |- 





us; but I, understanding his language, was 
aware of the full extent of his animosity, and 
sensible ef the necessity of caution, lest we 
should pay for it with our lives. I bore every 
thing therefore with patience, and advised 
my companion to do all that layin his power 
to pléase the Persian, and take'no notice of 
his anger. To get out of his sight we passed 
whole days in fishing, for which a weir of 
poles is alone employed. The Kur at this 
place abounds to such a degree with stur- 
geon, and other varieties of the same genus, 
that you may catch them with your hands, 
and take them out of the water as out of a 
tub. Besides supplying profusely the whole 
adjacent country, numerous vessels from the 
Caspian Sea are freighted with them ; and 
after all, so great is the superfiuity, that the 
roe alone is taken out of many of them, and 
they are then thrown back into the water. I 
did not forget my master’s commission, and 
took particular notice what was said con- 
cerning our army, but found only one tale 
upon every tonguc, namely, that we should 
soon return home. 

* Most of the houses of Salian are built of 
reeds plastered with clay, and very few of 
brick. I was much struck here with the cows 
of Talischa: they are very large, somewhat 
like the Dutch cattle, and have on the 
shoulders a hump half an arschine in height, 
such as the camels have on their backs. I 
was informed that at Talischa itself’ this 
hump grows to twice the size. This species 
of cows is not met with elsewhere ; and it is 
singular, that though Salian is not far from 
Talischa, yet, as I was told, when cows are 
brought from the latter to the former place, 
this hump immediately diminishes. For the 
rest it is well known that many animals of 
this breed have been exported to Astrachan 
and other parts, but that in all of them the 
hump gradually decreases, and is totally 
wanting in the next generation. 

‘“* Our host gave us no bread but only fish 
fried in the fat of the gaselbalyk. As I never 
saw any brea at all, I once asked him why 
he gave us no bread, and he replied, that it 
was not eaten there. Wishing to ascertain 
this point, I asked many aged Persians, but 
they all sssured me, and some of them with 
an oath, that they had certainly seen people 
belonging to other nations eat bread, but 
neither they, nor their fathers, nor their 
grand-fathers, had ever used any ; that their 
principal food consisted of pulse or corn, 
(probably Turkey,) but that bread was so 
much disliked by them, that in order to deter 
a child from doing any thing improper, the 
first threat employed was, that they would 
give him bread to eat. 

(To be continued.) 





Napoleon in Exile, §c. 2 vols. 8vo. | 
By Barry O’Meara. - 
(Coneluded.) 
Acrezisty to the promise in our last, 


we now address ourselves, in concluding 
our remarks on Doctor O’Meara’s literary 
labours, to those slight notices of the literary 
labours of Buonaparte, with which his bio- 
"ype has favoured the public. In one of 

is colloquies, the first effort of the ex- 


emperor's pen is thus mentioned : 

“When only seventeen,” said Na- 
poleon, ‘I composed a little history of Cor- 
sica, which I submitted to the Abbé Raynal, 


na nt re ne em 
it; adding, that it would do me much credit, 
and render great service to the cause then 
in agitation. I am.” continued Napoleon, 
“very glad that I did not, as it was written 
in the spirit of the day, at a time when the 
rage for republicanism existed, and contained 
the strongest doctrines that could be pro- 
mulgated in support of it. It was full of re- 
publicanism, and breathed freedom in every 
line, too much so indeed: I have since lost 
it. When at Lyon, in 1786, I gained a gold 
medal from the college on the following 
theme: ‘ What are the sentiments most ad- 
visable to be recommended, in order to ren- 
der menhappy.’ When I was seated on the 
throne, a number of years afterwards, I men- 
tioned this to Talleyrand, who sent off a 
courier to Lyon to procure the treatise, 
which he easily obtained, by knowing the 
theme, as the author’s name was unknown. 
One day afterwards, when we were alone, 
Talleyrand took it out of his pocket, and 
thinking to please and pay his court to me, 
put it into my hands, and asked if I knew it. 
I immediately recognized the writing, and 
threw it into the fire, where it was con- 
sumed, in spite of Talleyrand’s endeavours 
to save it. He was greatly mortified, as he 
had not taken the precaution of causing a 
copy to be made previous to shewing it to 
me. Iwas very much pleased, as the style 
‘of the work was similar to that on Corsica, 
abounding in republican ideas, and exalted 
sentiments of liberty, suggested by the 
warmth of a fervid imagination, at a mo- 
ment when youth and the rage of the times 
had inflamed my mind. The sentiments init 
were too exalted ever to be put into practice.” 

Of a work which excited a good deal of 
notice when it was published, the reporter 
says, 
“¢ He (Buonaparte) was invery good spirits, 
spoke for a long time about the Manuscrit de 
Ste Héléne, and observed, that it must have 
been written by a person who had heard him 
reason, and’ was acquainted with his ideas. 
He added, that he thought he knew the au- 
thor, whom he supposed to be a man who 
had figured in the revolution, and now lived 
retired.” 

His own pursuits in the field of literature 
and mode of writing at St. Helena, are thus 
described : 

‘Napoleon has been occupied for some 
days in dictating and writing observations 
upon the works of the Great Frederick. Told 
me that when finished they might probably 
comprise five or six octavo volumes, and 
would consist of military observations and re- 
flections only, with as much detail as would 
be necessary for the explanation of the opera- 
tions commented upon. For several morn- 
ings he has been up at three, a. m. writing. 
Saw several pages of his hand-writing, which 
was much more legible than any I had before 
seen. He observed, that formerly he was 
frequently in the habit of writing only half or 
three quarters of each word, and running 
them into each other, which was not attended 
with much inconvenience, as the secretaries 
had become so well accustomed to it, that 
they could read it with nearly as much facility 
as if it were written plainly ; that, however, 
no person, except one well accustomed to his 
manner of writing, could read it. Latterly, 
he said, he had begun to write a little more 
legibly, in consequence of not being so much 
hurried as on former occasions.” 

Such is the scanty amount of intelligence 





who praised, and wished that I would publish 


contained in Mr, O’Meara’s work on that 
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branch of his subject whiclt possesses more 
interest than all the other branches put to- 
gether, the washerwomen-like squabbles, and 
the miserable turmoils of little vindictive 
spirits. Perhaps, however, we may gratify 
many readers if we add two curious stories 
about letiers to the literary portion of our Re- 
view, though we confess they are not neces- 
sarily connected. Buonaparte is reported to 
have said, that he supposed Montchenu (the 
French Resident) was very glad to hear of 
his illness, and proceeds : : 
- - - “ By what channel does he send his 
letters to France?” I replied that he sent 
them through the governor and Lord Bath- 
urst. ‘Then, they are all opened and read 
in London by your ministers.” I replied, that | 
I was ignorant of their having recourse to 
such practices. ‘* Because,” said Napoleon, 
** you never have been in a situation to know 
any thing about it. I tell you, that the des- 
patches of all the ambassadors, and other 
diplomatists, that pass through the post- 
office, are opened. Otto told me, that when 
in London, he ascertained this to be a fact 
beyond a doubt.” I said, that I had heard 
that in all the states on the continent, official 
letters were opened, ‘‘ Certainly they are,” 
answered Napoleon, “ but they have not the 
impadence to deny it, like your ministers, 
though it is carried to as great an extent 
amongst you, as any where else. In France,” 
continued the emperor, “ an arrangement 
was made, so that all the letters sent by the 
ambassadors, or other diplomatic characters, 
all their household, and all persons connected 
with foreign affairs, were sent to a secret de- 
partment of the post-office in Paris, no mat- 
ter in what part of France they were put in. 
All letters or despatches, in like manner, for 
foreign courts or ministers, were sent to this 
office, where they were opened and decipher- 
ed. The writers sometimes made use of 
several different ciphers, not continuing the 
same for more than ten lings, in order to 
prevent. their being understood. This, how- 
ever, did not answer, as in order to decipher 
the most ingenious and difficult, it was only 
necessary to have fitty pages of the same 
cipher, which, from the extent of the corres- 
pondence, was soon to be had. So clever 
were the agents employed, and so soon did 
they read the ciphers, that latterly, only 
fifty louis were paid for the discovery of the 
means of deciphering a new one. By open- 
ing all the letters addressed to the diploma- 
tic persons, the post-office police got ac- 
quainted with their correpondents, to whom 
all letters addressed subsequently, were 
treated in a similar manner. The ambassa- 
dors suspected that there were some infideli- 
ties committed upon their correspondence, 
and to prevent it used generally to change 
their cipher every three months. ‘ But this 
only gave a little additional trouble. They 
sent their letters sometimes to a post-office 
town a few miles distant from where they 
actually resided, thinking that they were 
very cunning, and would thus escape obser- 
vation, not knowing of the arrangement I 
have mentioned té you. The ambassadors of 
the lesser powers, such as Denmark, Swe- 
_den, and even Prussia, used, through avarice, 
to save the expense of couriers, to send their 
despatches through the post-office in cipher, 
which were opened and deciphered, and the 
most important part of their contents copied 
and communicated to me (never to the minis- 
ters) by *****. By these means, I knew 





the contents of the despatches that Bernstorfy 


****, and others, sent to their courts, be- 
fore they arrived at their destination ; for 
they were always sealed up, and sent on 
after we had done with them. Several of 
them, especially those of Bernstorf, were full 
of injurious reflections upon me, censures on 
my conduct, and fabricated conversations 
with me. How often have I laughed within 
myself, to see them licking the dust from 
under my feet at my levee, after having read 
in the morning the bétises they had written of 
me to their sovereigns. We used, also, fre- 
quently to discover very important matters 
which they had communicated to them in 
confidence from the ambassadors of Russia 
and Austria, and of your country, (when you 
had one in Paris,) who always sent their 
despatches by couriers of their own, which 
prevented me from being acquainted with 
the nature of them. Through the corres- 
pondence of the lesser powers, I became ac- 
quainted with the opinions of the greater. 
The cleverness of those who conducted this 
machinery was astonishing. There was no 
species of writing which they could not imi- 
tate perfectly ; and in the post-office were 
kept seals similar to those used by the am- 
bassadors of all the powers of Europe, inde- 
pendent of an immense number of’ others, 
belonging fo families of different countries. 
If they met with a seal for which they had 
not a fac-simile, they could get one made in 
twenty-four hours. This arrangement,” con- 
tinued he, *‘ was not an invention of mine. 
It was first begun by Louis the Fourteenth, 
and some of the grandchildren of the agents 
originally employed by him, filled in my time 
situations which had been transmitted to 
them from their fathers. But,” added he, 
“ Castlereagh does the same in London. All 
letters to and ffom diplomatic persons, which 
pass through the post-office, are opened, and 
the contents forwarded to him, or some other 
of your ministers, and they must be aware 
that a similar practice is followed in France.” 

I asked if it was a general rule to open at 
the French post-office letters addressed to 
persons not diplomatic. ‘ Rarely,” said he, 
“and never, unless when a man was strongly 
suspected. Then the first thing that was 
done, was to open every letter directed to 
him, by means of which his correspondents 
were discovered, and all letters addressed to 
them inspected; but this was an odious 
measure, and very seldom resorted to with 
Frenchmen. As to foreigners, enemies of 
France, it was proper to adopt every means 
of becoming acquainted with their secret 
machinations,” 

We believe it would puzzle all the de- 
ciphéring-agents in France to make out the 
British despatches, if they are, as we sup- 
pose, written in a cipher, the very inventor 
of which conld not make it ont without being 
furnished with a key to that particular va- 
riation. On this we can pronounce certainly, 
for it was given to Mr. Sargent, private secre- 
tary to Mr. Addington,when premier, with our 
own knowledge, and the discoverer was never 
even thanked for a service which now ope- 
rates in every important embassy in Eurepe. 

On the 25th July, Surgeon O’Meara was 
removed from his station, having previousl 
been expelled from the mess of the 66 
Regiment, To these mortifications he seems 
to have exposed himself by his complete sub- 
serviency to Buonaparte, whose commanding 
spirit found little difficulty in cajoling and 
making a tool of our simple countryman. Nor 
is this surprising when we reflect on the 


a 
great talent of Napoleon for this sort of con- 
quest—a talent rendered more efficacious by 
the pity attached to his fallen fortunes, 
Almost all those who have approached him 
concur in stating, that he readily acquired a 
prodigious influence over the minds of his 
auditors ; and as it was so much his interest to 
win over O’Meara, there can be no doubt but 
that he exercised his deepest skill and cnn- 
ning for that purpose. Having accomplished 
it, unluckily for the author, he seems to have 
betrayed him by degrees into an utter forget- 
fulness of his duties as a British subject and 
officer. Whether the secret letter addressed 
to him as Mr, Forbes *, ( false name) and 
opened after he left the Island, affords any 
direct proof of this or not, we are ignorant ; 
but the whole tenor of his conduct, in our 
opinion, convicts him of this error. We are 
aware, however, that on his return home he 
was well reccived at the Admiralty ; and that 
if he had not brought his partisan passions to 
England, and thrown himself into the hands 
of Faction, he might have stood well in the 
Naval Medical Service. For this itis not easy 
to account. Why the Colonial Secretary 
punished, and the Admiralty should be ready 
not only to pass over but reward, and actu- 
ally would have rewarded but for the weak- 
ness and folly of the individual? There is 
one way of explaining this enigma; and, 
from what we know, it is probably the true 
solution. Can it be the fact, that all the 
while Mr. O’Meara was fighting Sir Hudson 
Lowe, standing on his high horse, and swear- 
ing that he would not act the spy, would not 
repeat what his patient said, nor tell what 
his patient did ;—can it be the fact, that 
while he thus defied the Governor, the re- 
sponsible agent of one great department in 
our State, he actually performed the same 
hateful and odious office for another, and did 
that for the Admiralty which he denounced 
as scandalous to the Colonial Government? 
If we are not grossly misinformed, Surgeon 
O’Meara did correspond with his immediate 
employers in the naval service; and did, 
through a private channel, convey tothe Admi- 
ralty nearly all the real information respect- 
ing the prisoner and his treatment which is 
contained in the volumes now published. In 
short, did write home what he refused to 
communicate to Sir Hudson Lowe, and for 
not communicating which he claims so much 
applause, 

If this be the case, (and if not, we shall be 
obliged to Mr. O’Meara to enable us to con- 
tradict it,) the author of the Voice from St. 
Helena must cut a less dignified figure in the 
eyes of all parties; and as he has already 
tried the Army and Navy as professions, it 
will, we think, be allowed that his literary 
life is well adapted to form a fitting third of 
equal celebrity.t 





* Addressed ‘* James Forbes, Esq.” and be- 
ginning ‘‘ Dear O’Meara!” et 

+ On taking leave of Buonaparte, it is stated 
—‘* After sume more conversation had taken 
plice, and I had given him such medical instruc- 
tions as I could upon the sudden, Napoleon said, 
‘ When you arrive in Europe, you will either go 
yourself, or send to ed brotlier Joseph. You 
will inform him, that I desire he shall give to you 


the parcel containing the private and confidential 
letters of the Emperors Alexander and Francis, 
the King of Prussia, and the other sove' 

Europe with me, which I delivered: to his care at 
Roehefo 


rt. You will publish them, to 
de honte those sovereigns, a to 


vereigns manifest to the 
world the abject homage w’ tt hose vassals paid 
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to when asking favours or supplicating for 
thee trenan.® When I was strong, and in power, 
ils briguérent ma protection et Ch mon 
alliance, and licked the dust from under my feet. 
Now, in my old sit they basely oppress, and 
take my and child from me. 1 require of 
‘to do this, and it you see any calumnies published 
of me during the time that you have been with 
me, and that you can say, ‘ I have seen with my 
= eyes, that this is not true;’ contradict 


* On my return to Europe, [ used every exer- 
tion to obtain the important letters in question. 
Unfortunately, however, for posterity, my effurts 
have not been attended with success. Before the 
Count deSurveillers had left Rochefort for Ameri- 
ca, apprehensive that he might be seized by the 
allied powers, he judged it prudent to deposit his 
precious charge in the hands of a person upon 
whose integrity he thought he could rely; but 
who it has appeared since, basely betrayed the 
count, as some months ago a person brought the 
original letters to London for sale, for which he 
demanded 30,0007. This was immediately: com- 
municated to some of. his majesty’s ministers, 
and to the foreign ambassadors, and I have been 
credibly informed, that the Russian ambassador 
paid 10,0007, to redeem those belonging to his 
master. Amongst other curious passages, which 

“have been rrneated to me by those who have been 
favoured with their perusal, the following occurs 
in reference to Hanover. His Majes 
stated, that *‘ he almays wiperfained a paternal 

regard for that country ;” and it appeared that 

the sovereigns, in general, made earnest suppli- 
cations for territory. 








of Prussia 





Transactions of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
Jor the Year 1821. pp. 124. 8vo. London. 
Tue merits of the Society of Arts are gene- 
rally known. This volume contains the thirty- 
ninth report to their subscribers and the pub- 
lic. The number of premiums offered in 1821, 
amounts to 227; their subjects are of a mis- 
description, and well caleulated 

to attract the attention of the ingeni 


lustrate ; and the Supplement, with other in- 
teresting articles, will be highly gratifying to 
the reader. We had nearly forgotten to an- 
nounce a most valuable present which has 
been given to the Society during the last 
year, viz. Nos. 11, 12, and 15 of Cobbett’s 
Weekly Register!!! Thus, 

“ Fugit annum, latebramque petit aptumque colori 

Nomen habet, variis stellatus corpora guttis.” 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
NORWAY. 

[For the following short, but agreeable account 
of an excursion into the interior of Norway, we 
are indebted to Mr. /Villiam Builock ;, whose 
object, the procuring of a herd of Rein-deer, will 
explain several of the allusions in his letter, 
which contains as natural and spirited a sketch 
of the Country and its Inhabitants as we have 
ever seen comprised within so small a compass, 
and presented in so unaffected a form.] 


Dear —— Roraas,. March 8, 1822. 

As L imagined a detailed account. of my 
route from Christiania to this place would be 
neither amusing nor interesting, I shall only 
remark that I performed the journey in four 
days, the fizst two on horseback ; and after- 
wards in sledges which I think a pleasant 
mode of conveyance. On the evening of the 
first, and morning of the second day, I passed 
a part of Lake Moisen, the largest. body 
of fresh water in Norway, and I believe 
upwards .of 80 miles long, though not more 
than 7 broad, I several times left the road, 
and followed for miles the course of the 
Glomme, a rapid river, but at this time hard 
frozen ; and on Sunday evening last E arrived 
at Roraas in good health and spirits. 

My first inquiries, on Monday morning, 
were for the Laplanders, or, as they are here 
called, Fins. There were none in the town, 
but I was informed that at Northveigan, about 
24 miles distant, I should find eight coys or 





In 
the agricultural papers, Mr. C. F. Palmer is 
most conspicnons for ris sitccessful mode of 
planting 39,700 oaks for timber; 280 acres 
with 893,420 forest-trees; and for sowing 
216 bushels of acorns on 240 acres.—In the 
class of Polite Arts, Mr. Steart’s drawing- 
paper for the use of Artists has been thought 
worthy of the Society’s reward, both on ac- 
count of the excellent quality of the material 
of which it is formed, and for its freedom 
from those defects to which thick papers com- 
a of several layers are unavoidably sub- 

—The comfort and health of the poor are 
considered, by the manufacture of matting 
and other articles made of the typha latifolia 
(greater Cat’s Tail.) —In Mineralogy, the dis- 
covery of a quarry of Millstone in Halkin 
Mountain, near Holywell, is of great ini- 
portance to millers.—An improved apparatus 

the purpose of correcting the aberration, 
amounting in many cases to several degrces, 
at ‘varying aceording to the position of the 
ship’s head with respect to the magnetic 
es, has been a continual and an unsus- 
pected error in ship’s reckonings, There are 
several other curious discoveries in this class 
wo the consideration of. scientific men. 
ee Colonies and Trade are replete 

— terest and promise.—Mr. Earle’s Bed 
waedly oe under surgical treatment, is ex- 
> eg to mat who may un- 
piper require it. ven plates at 
at ‘the volume are very descriptive of 

subjects which they are designed to il- 





I immediately determined to visit 
them, and for that purpose laid in a stock of 
brandy and tobacco, without which, I was 
given to understand, it would. be impossible 
to conclude any kind of bargain with them ; 
and having engaged a guide with a couple 
of sledges, I set out early on Tuesday mora- 
ing, accompanied by my Interpreter. Our 
way lay up a small river which runs from the 
great Lake Oresund, and there being but 
little snow upon the ice, we found the tra- 
velling delightful. The morning was ex- 
tremely cold, but, wrapt in my rein-skin coat, 
wolf gloves, fin shoes, and large boots, I felt 
as warm and comfortable as if seated beside 
a good fire in London. We had proceeded 
about six miles, when my guide pointed out a 
party of Fins, with their sledges and deer, 
coming towards us. Se great was my anxiety 
to meet them, that I put my horse into a full 
gallop, and in a few moments pnt myself 
into the snow. by upsetting my sledge: this a 
little cooled my ardour, and 1 thought it pru- 
dent, on regaining my seat, to proceed at a 
more moderate pace. 

The Fin party consisted of six men and four 
women; they all sainted me by taking off 
their caps, and seemed not a little astonished 
at finding a person amongst them who could 
neither speak Nerwegian nor Finish. On 
my Interpreter’s telling them I wes an Eng- 
lishman from. London, and the person with 
whom Jans and his wife lived, they all at 
once exclaimtd—*“ Ya so, Jans an Caren, 
ya so, ya so.” Caren’s brother was one of 


the party, but, like the rest, made few en- 
quiries after her. 

On my asking if they had any deer to 
sell, they wished to know if we had not a 
dram to give them: this we refused, as we 
could not get to it without great trouble ; 
upon which a Swedish Fin said, he could 
not think what kind of people we were, not 
to have so much as a drop of brandy, 

The deer, when we met, seemed in the last 
state of exhaustion, their tongues hanging 
out and panting as if ready to drop, but 
upon the signal being given, they instantly 
set off at a long swinging trot, and their 
drivers sprang dexterously to their seats. 
I observed that in consequence of the sledges 
being laden, both men and women sat astride 
on them, After watching their progress 
for a few minutes we again renewed our 
journey, and in a short time arrived ata 
tarm-house, where we stopped to feed our 
horses. Nailed over the door, I with grief 
of heart saw a pair of the Red-throated Diver, 
and on going in found a string of their eggs, 
as well as those of the great Cock of the wood 
and Ptarmagan. Here we got excellent 
boiled miik aud flap bread ; having partaken 
of which and refreshed our horses, we again 
set out for Northveigan. 

As we advanced we found the snow deeper, 
and the track we were to follow searce «lis- 
cernible. Upon hearing my Interpreter call 
out, I looked back, and couid but just see his 
hat and his horse’s tail; he had gone tao 
near the edge of the path, his horse missed its 
footing, fell headlong into the soft snow, 
and dragged driver and sledge after him: 
they were not without some difficulty extri- 
cated from their disagreeable situation, This 
accident made us mofe careful, and we pro- 
ceeded so slowly that it was near 12 o'clock 
befere we arrived at some . houses, threc 
miles distant from the place of our destina- 
tion. Here-we found the wife of the person 
at whose abode we were to stop, who, baving 
heard that one of her neighbour’s cows was 
sick, had come over in her sheas pr snow- 
skates to see the patient. When she under- 
stood we were to be her visitors, she gave her 
sheas to our guide, and, putting on her jacket 
of rein calf-skin, took her station behind my 
sledge. I offered her my seat, but she would 
by no,means accept of it. After passing an 
arm of Lake Oresand, our road lay through 
a wood, trackless as if no foot had passed it 
for ages, though our Hostess had gone that 
way in the morning, and no snow had fallen 
in the interval; but the wind drifting the 
lighter particles of that alveady falien, soon 
fills up all traces of those who traverse these 
wintry deserts. ; 

On my arrival I presented a letter from 
the Director of the copper-works at Roraas 
to the burly looking master of Northvei- 
gan; who, though his dress and general ap- 
pearance reminded me strongly of the hero 
of Old Mortality, was as good-natured a 
simple fellow as I ever met with. 

Atter having set before us boiled fish, called 
Seake, caught in the ecighbonring Sake, he 
offered to accompany us to the Fins, who 


were sitting (as it is here termed) about 
three miles distant. I was too anxious to 
get amongst these extrgordiuary people to 
refuse his offer. Having taken off my large 
boots, retaining only a pair of shoes made of 


rein skin, we set ont, taking with us a small 
keg of brandy, which we termined to ad- 
minister as sparingly as possible ; but with- 





ont which it was needless to go, if we expected 
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to be treated civilly. After alittle more than 
an hour’s walk, the barking of three or four 
small dogs informed us we were approaching 
the Coy, and a few minutes afterwards, a full 
chorus of between twenty and thirty curs 
welcomed us to the abodes of these children 
of nature. At first I only observed one man, 
standing with his hands thrust -into the 
breast of his Mud, or upper garment: seeing 
we were strangers, he busied himself in 
driving away the swarm of dogs which 
surrounded us, and invited us into his coy 
(I was going to say, but I think improperly, 
as every house contains three and often 
four large families.) On entering we found 
several women at work, some making purses, 
others clothes, a couple dressing skins, 
and two or three men lolling on the rein- 
deers’ hides spread for the purpose of sittin, 
or sleeping on. They rai scy swe moved 
to make room for us, and one of the women 
oe gas Se a seat for me, bycovering her work- 
ox with a skin ; but this place of honour I 
was soon obliged to relinquish ; being raised 
by it about a foot from the ground, I was 
under the necessity of bending forward, which 
brought my face so much. over the fire that 
my eyes would have been great sufferers 
had I maintained my post. By pushing the 
box from under me, and putting myself on a 
level with the inhabitants of the mansion, I 
fouhd my situation much more comfortable. 
Accustomed as I had been to the Fins, and 
acquainted as I was with their manner of 
living, -it was not without difficulty I could 
- bring myself to think the miserable hut in 
which I was seated, was not rather a tem- 


st arisen, than the chosen residence of the 
igs who surrounded me. After observing 

the women a short time, who, without taking 
much notice of us, continued their occupa- 
tions, I made my survey of the house, which 
I think worthy of. particular description. 
It was in shape a cone, 14 feet in diameter, 
and six feet high; it was therefore impos- 
sible to stand upright, except under the 
centre, which, you know, is always occupied 
by the fire. @ supports are six or eight 
birch poles joined at the top, and fastened 
into the ground ; over these are placed the 
trunks of small firs or pines, split down the 
middle, with their bark side outward ; these 
reach within about a foot of the top, so as 
to leave an opening for the escape of the 
smoke; the crevices are then stopped with 
moss and yoy ok over this is spread a 
quantity of small branches, pine or fir, 
the whole covered well with snow.. The 
door-way is so extremely small, that even a 
moderate sized person has difficulty in creep- 
ing in. The door itself is simply a piece of 
wadmul cloth, often barely large enough to 
cover the aperture it is designed to close. 
They keep it extended by two strips of 
wood placed across it, and are always careful 
to shut it, as its being left open causes 
so great a draft, as to fill the coy with the 
ashes suffered to accumulate in the fire-place. 
Their furniture was quite as simple as their 
mansion, and ‘consisted of three iron and 
ee two ap bars hung from 
e r the pu suspending the 
pans over the fire; irom reeepaieten 
wis and ladles ; spoons of rein-deer's horn, 
wood, and one of silver, of a very antique 
form and workmanship; two. small silver 
ly; akind of fork, the handle 

t » with two curved prongs 

inches long, not placed at the end, 


fist retreat from the storm which had 
u 


but protruding from the side, used for taking 
the meat from the pot; leather bags for 
putting their bowls into; and every lady a 
work-box, finely ornamented with iron, and a 
lock and key. Round the fire is a circle of 
stones, some large, others small, without the 
smallest attention paid to their arrangement; 
from these stones to the side of the coy is 
spread with fine birch branches, which, deer- 
skins being laid over them, serve for beds 
and seats.” 

I must next describe to.you what I think 
I may properly call a Lapland Store-house : 
This is a rude uncovered kind of stage, 
raised about seven feet from the ground, 
generally ten feet long, and from three to 
four wide, composed of rough birch poles, 
commonly supported at one end by a couple 
of trees, at the other by crooked pieces of 
birch; on it they lay their large sledges, 
which serve them as cupboards. They are 
usually covered, and some of them have locks ; 
in these are kept salt herrings, of which the 
natives seem particularly fond; meal; at 
times, as a great luxury, a few cakes of rye 
or barley; salt; their clothes, any garments 
manufactured for sale, dressed skins, &c. &c. 
On the trees and poles which support them, 
they hang their venison, bridles, harness, 
and guns. The driving sledges are always 
put up as soon as brought in, to prevent the 
loops (made of sinews, fastened in their 
sides for the purpose of passing the cord 
through which laces the covering of the 
sledge) being gnawed by the dogs. 

The deer not being at home, could make 
no bargain respecting them ; but the people 
promived tohave them from the hills as early as 
possible in the morning, and to bring sledges 
to Northveigan’ to us up to the coy. 
Before we descended, I bought some spoons 
made: of rein-deer’s horn ; I had some diffi- 
culty in persuading the girls to part with 
them, as they had received them from their 
sweethearts—as few or none of the mar- 
ried women possessed any. I suppose hus- 
bands found the making of them too trouble- 
some. We also visited a poor fellow who 
was sick: we found him in a small coy, not 
more than 10 feet in diameter, and very low; 
he was extremely weak, would not tonch 
brandy, (this I was told was a very bad sign) 
but he gladly received a loaf of rye bread, 
in return for which he gave me a fresh 
deer’s tongue ; I offered to pay him, but he 
would by no means accept of money. On our 
return we found the farm-house put in order, 
the floor strewed with pine leaves, (a com- 
mon custom) which gave an agreeable odour ; 
indeed every thing shewed an attention 
to cleanliness and comfort which would be 
looked for in vain in the west of Norway. 
We had excellent coffee, good cream, and 
boiled milk ; and our Landlady did not lick 
the spoons, by way of cleaning them, as is 
often practised in other parts of this coun- 
try. My bed was also clean, and I slept 
soundly until awoke in the morning by the 
howling of a storm of wind and snow, which 
raged for some time with such violence, that 
I thought it impossible any thing could with- 
stand it; the house literally shook, and from 
the noise made by the windows, I expected 
to see them desert their casements ; the 
snow was drifted along in such volumes as 
to render imperceptible even large objects 
at the distance of 50 yards ; the lake in the 
front of the house, upwards ofa mile broad, 
and double that: length, was. completely 





cleared of the snow which the day before 


SS, 
had lain om its icy surface to the depth of 
two feet; the tops of many small hills were 
left bare, and several large firs and pines 
were torn up. Our Host told me it would 
be much worse up in the fields, and that I 
must not expect the Fins, as it would be im- 
possible for them to find the deer. This. in- 
telligence put me a little out of spirits, but 
not sufficiently so to spoil my breakfast, 
which consisted of coffee and eggs and a 
roasted Rein tongue. I never eat any thing 
finer than the last-mentioned article, which 
was extremely rich and full of gravy. 

After I had finished my repast I was shown 
the stable, and from thence conducted to 
the cow-house, which was very neat and 
commodious. I thought this an excellent 
opportunity of inquiring into the truth of a 
statement made by seme travellers in this 
part of Norway: I allude to their feedin; 
the cows in winter with horse-dung. As 
did not perfectly believe it, I felt a little he- 
sitation in asking the question, for, if the 
custom did not exist, I thought they might 
conceive I meant to affront them. I was 
soon however relieved, by seeing the girl 
who attends them piace a tub full of this 
sweet commodity before one of the cows, 
which began instantly to devour it. When I 
told them such a circumstance would scarcely 
be believed in England, they were greatly 
surprised, said the cows would not milk so 
well without it, and wondered we did not 
give it to them. To show me they were fond 
of it, the tub was taken away; upon which 
colly turned round, and begged its return ia 
accents too plain to be misunderstood. Moss 
(rein moss) and hay were given her, butshe 
touched neither until ‘the vesset containin 
this favourite repast bad been restored 
completely emptied.* vet 

*Is not this fact worth the attention of our 
Cattle Feeders? Ed. 


(Conclusion next week.) 





Pleasing Instance of Religious Toleration. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 

Amonc the numerous territorial changes 
that have taken place since the French re- 
volution, the little Catholic town of St. 
Goarshausen, which depended on the parish 
of St. Goar, on the other side of the Rhine, 
was separated from it, and the inhabitants 
obliged in consequence to go to a very dis- 
tant Catholic church. But on the ist of 
January 1807, the Protestant congregation 
at St. Goarshausen, actuated by love to their 
fellow citizens, and by the reflection 
though differing in some opinions and doc- 
trines, we are all united in Christian charity, 
faith in Christ, and the hope of eternal life, 
offered them the joint use of their own 
church, though with considerable inconve- 
nience to themselves, till a new one could 
be built for them. 

This new church is now completed, and 
owes its existence to the liberality of the 
enlightened (Protestant) government of 
Nassau, to the loan of a large sum which 
the Duke has advanced without interest for 
ten years, and to the contributions of seve- 
ral generous individuals, especially indivi- 
duals of the Protestant religion. 

The 24th. of June was fixed for the con- 
secration, it being dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist. At ten o'clock, the: clergy, = 





authorities, and the citizens, wi 
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tinction of religion, assembled in the Pro- 
testant'church, and then repaired in a truly 
Christian procession, to the new temple of 
God, which was consecrated by the Rev. 
M. Heusler. ; 

The keys of the new church were laid on 
a handsome cushion, borne by neatly dressed 
little girls, daughters of Protestant parents, 
and delivered at the principal door to the 
officiating clergyman, by M. Schapper, the 
high: bailiff, in the name of His Screne 
Highness the Duke of Nassau. 

“ May the gloomy Sectarian spirit (adds 
our correspondent) which still so frequently 
vents its rage in books, journals, &c. vanish 
at least from real life, and more charity pre- 
vail among the children of one God and one 
Father.” 





PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


S1x,—Many of your pages have been oc- 
cnpied at various times by the interesting 
“details of correspondence between the pos- 
sessors of Shakspeare Portraits, and each 
has considered his own the only correct 
likeness and original painting. The doubts 
however of those most conversant with this 
subject have never been entirely cissipated, 
I believe this country cannot at the 
present petiod boast of one painting which 
.may’be regarded as an authentic portrait 
of our great and immortal Bard. 

Singular as it may appear, yet there is a 

'p ility of a correct and authentic like- 
ness (as those who have seen it have de- 
clared it their belief to be) being soon re- 
stored to its native country, through the 
instrumentality of a foreigner, who is highly 
esteemed and celebrated for his talents and 
ay as an T etak P 

e portrait I s of is in the posses- 
sion of Talma the French mention. who 
rchased it of a broker in France, and who 
as determined on bringing it to England, 
When it comes before the public, they will 
be able to form an opinion as to its actual 
a In the mean time, I send you such 
patticulars respecting it as I have been 
enabled to collect | together. 

The painting is in oil, upon a panel of 
an oval form, S hich is ate. in the cen- 
tre of a piece of wood that once formed the 
upper part of a pair of bellows ; the lower 

t of which, together with the nozle and 
her, is lost. On each side of this piece 
of wood, and attached to the edge, is a pair 
of carved wings. Around the surface, close 
to the edge, and in one line, is rudely carved, 
in letters rather more than half an inch in 
length, the following verse— 
Who have we here, 
Stuck on this bellows, 
But the Pringe of good fellows, 
Willy Shakspeare. 
Directly over the portrait are these lines, 
also carved— 
O, base and coward luck, 
To be. s0 stuck.— Poins, 





: At) whom 
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And immediately under it ate the fol- 
lowing— 
Nay, but a godlike luck ’s to him assign'd, 
Who, like the Almighty, rides upon the wind. 
Pistol 


The. above exclamation of Poins alludes, 
no doubt, to the insertion of the portrait 
into the wood that was used for so base and 
homely a purpose as that of blowing a fire ; 
it is, however, wittily answered by Pistol; 
and not more wittily than truly, for I be- 
lieve it can be safely asserted, that in every 
country where literature is fostered and 
nourished, the greatness of Shakspeare is 
acknowledged and admired. 

The Portrait is said to bear a strong re- 
semblance to the wood-cuts in the old folio 
editions of his works, It is in excellent 
preservation, and represents a man about 
thirty years of age, with auburn hair, gray 
eyes, a remarkably high forehead, musta- 
chios, and a sharp pointed beard ; a florid 
complexion, and a fine expressive counte- 
nance, full of sweetness, ‘“ smiles and 
affability.” 

The gentleman to whom I am indebted 
for the we information, and who is him- 
self a man of taste, learning, and seience, 
entertains an idea that the bellows formerly 
belonged to some society or club, of which 
Shakspeare probably was a member; and 
that, whilst in their possession, some one 
or other of the members had the verses 
carved for the amusement of the company. 

With respect to the history of the Por- 
trait, Monsicur Talma’ has. been unable to 
procure. any other than that which was 
afforded him by the. broker of whom he 
purchased it; and which was, that it had 
formerly been in the possession of Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby, sometime Ambassador at the 
Court of France. Although this informa- 
tion can be considered as little better than 
tradition, inasmuch as Sir Kenelm Digby 
never held the high post of Ambassador in 
France, his name having evidently been 
confounded in this particular with that of 
his uncle Lord John Digby, afterwards Earl 
of Bristol, who was sent by James the First, 
in 1622, as Ambassador to the House of 
Austria, to endeavour to recover the States 
of Bohemia, which his son-in-law, Frederic, 
the Elector Palatine, had lost in defence 
of the Protestant religion; yet there may 
be cause for believing that the first part of 
the original report 1s connected with the 
truth, as in dates, &c. it is certainly feisible. 

Sir Kenelm Digby was born in 1603 ; he 
was therefore contemporary with Shak- 
speare, who died in 1616,* and with Ben 

onson, who died. in 1637. In 1634 or 
1685 he went to reside in France, and in 
1636 he turned Papist. The correspond- 
ence that took place, in consequence of this 
eveht, between him and his cousin Lord 





* Shakspeare was also contemporary with the 
following painters, the first three of whom are 
called learned ; viz. Hilliard, Isaac Oliver, and 
John de’ Cretz; William atid Francis - Segar, 
Thomas and Jobn Bettes, Lockie, Lyne, Peake, 
Peter Cole, Arnolde, Marcus (Garrard,) Jacques 
de Bruy, Cornelius, Peter Golchi, Hieronymo (de 

aul Valsomers, ‘and Peter Vandcvelde; 
were resident in England. ‘ 





=————— 
George Digby, son of the Earl of Bristol, 
was famed for the gentleman-like and ami- 
cable manner in which so obstinate a con- 
troversy was carried on, and it was after- 
wards published by consent of the parties. 
He returned to England in 1639, when he 
was placed in confinement in Winchester 
House, for having engaged the Papists in 
making a contribution in favour of Charles 
the First. In 1643, he was set at liberty ; 
whereupon he again went to France, where 
his talents, together with his shining quahi- 
ties and extensive knowledge, made him a 
great favourite with the learned of that 
nation. When the King’s affairs were to- 
tally ruined, he returned to England, for 
the purpose of securing his landed pro- 
perty; but the louse of Commons forbad 
his staying, under the penalty of losing 
both life and estate. He was consequently 
competled to go back immediately to France, 
where he remained until 1661, a short time 
after the restoration of Charles IT. when he 
returned to England, where he died in 1665. 

His library, which was justly esteemed a 
most valuable collection, had been trans- 
ported into France at the first breaking out 
of the troubles, and improved there at a 
very considerable expense ; but, as he was 
no subject of his most Christian Majesty’s, 
it became, according to that branch of the 
prerogative which the French style “* Droit 
d’Aubain,” the property of the crown. 

It cannot therefore be deemed incredible 
that this Portrait onee belonged to Sir Ke- 
nelm Digby ; and that the dispersion of his 
effects, and the subsequent disastrous con- 
sequénces of the French Revolution, which 
amounted to almost an utter annihilation 
of right of property, might have been the 
means of forcing this valuable relic into the 
hands. of a dealer in furniture, and of thus 
affording its present possessor the opportu- 
nity of rescuing it from oblivion. 


2 August 1822. R.B. P. 





SALE OF PICTURES AT ANTWERP. 
Ar the recent sale of the great collection of 
Pictures hclonging to M. Stier at Antwerp, 
which excited a strong sensation among 
amateurs and the dealers in Art, there was 
sold, among other fine works, the famous 
Rubens known by the name of the Chapeau 
de Puilie, or more correctly the Chapeau 
Espagnol. A Correspondent informs ts 
that it is doubtful whether this chef-d’ceuvre 
will find its way to England or nut. It was 
urchased for 32,700 florins of the Nether- 
ands money (about 3,200/.) by Mr. Smith 
of Great Marlborough-street, London, in 
conjunction with a Mr. Nieuwenhuysen, of 
Brussels; and it is supposed that these 
gentlemen have bought it on speculation, 
so that it will now be disposed of to the 
best bidder in any country, Another ver- 
sion says that it was bought for Mrs. Coutts, 
and immediately shipped for London. When 
this exquisite picture was placed on the 
table, a general exclamation of hats off was 
raised by the numerous spectators present, 
who concurred in»paying this mark of re- 
spect tothe memory of the illustrious artist. 
second picture in the collection, the 
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Roman Charity, was purchased for 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands, at 
the price of 5,300 florins. A Portrait hy 
Vandyke (that of F. von der Borght,) and 
the Portrait of the Confessor of Rubens, 
were also purchased for His Majesty ; the 
first at the price of 1,000 florins, and the 
second for 4,050 florins. The Portrait ‘of 
the Chevalier Le Roy and his Lady, two of 
the most admirable productions of Vandyke, 
were sold, the one for 5,200, and the second 
for 6,000 florins. ‘These two pictures will 
remain at Antwerp: as will also the Stable, 
or the Prodigal Sonof Rubens, sold for 3,010 
florins, and the Crucifixion of St. Peter, by 
Vandyke, a picture which, from thestrength 
of the colouring and the expression, seems 
to belong to the Spanish school; it was 
sold for only 300 florins. A_ charming 
Landscape by Wynants and Vandevelde was 
sold for 2,005 florins. 





New Tnvention.—Mr. M.Climhamp, Profes- 
sor in the Marine School at Toulon, has in- 
vented an instrument to which he has given 
the name of Iyalograph, and by means of 
which, natural objects may be copied with 
the greatest accuracy. A particular kind 
of ink being used for drawing on the glass 
of the instrument, the impression may be 
taken off on paper; and as the first drawing 
adheres uchanged to the glass, repeated 
impressions may be taken from it by cover- 
ing it with ink. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
Sketches from Designs by Mr. Dagley. 
Sketch the Third. 


THE CUP OF CIRCE. 
« All have drank of the cup of the enchantress.”’ 


She sat a crowned Queen—the ruby’s light 
Gleamed like a red star on the dark midnight 
Amid ber curls; but as they downward fell 
To meet her ivory neck’s luxutiant swell, 
Some roses twined around the flowing hair— 
Fair roses— yet her neck was far more fair : 
They were in summer perfume, and they gave 
Fresh fragrance forth at each light tress's wave. 
Her cheek was crimson beauty, and her eye 
Flashed light upon its varying brilliancy. 
‘There was a spell in those dark eyes, and all 
Bent joyfully beneath its.radiant thrall: [raised 
Their power was on the heart. One white hand 
A g Vase, where gold and opals blazed 

y less glorious than her starry eyes ; 
(How sweet the incensed breathings that arise 
From that enchanted cup!) and she the while 
Held the bright poison with a witching smile, 
All round, I marked ¢ fair child stop 
And kiss the purple bubbles from the top ; 
A white hairéd man, too, hung upon the brim— 
Oh! that such pleasute should idee charms for 
And by hisside’a girl, whose blue eyes, bent [him— 
On the seducer, looked too innocent 
For passion’s madness ;—but love’s soul was there— 
And for young Lave what will not woman dare ! 
‘There was a warrior—oh, the chain was sweet 
That hound him prisoner to the Circe’s feet : 
He knelt and gazed upon her beauty; she 
Smiled, and received his wild idolatry ; 


s witching, from its echo of our own. 
aaa peor seized a moment where 
Her hand is wreathing mid his raven hair; _ 
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d he is bent in worship, as that touch, 
That soft light touch, were ecstasy too much, 
He ig just turned from that bewildering face 
To the fair arm that holds the magic vase— 
The purple liquor is just sparkling up— 
The youth has pledged his heart’s truth on that 
cup ! L, E. L. 





EVE. 
Written on seeing Mr. Bailey’s Statue of Eve 

contemplating herself in the Fountain. 
Nay, ’tis no sculptured art! ‘tis she—’tis she— 
The fatal Fair, whose bright betraying smile 
Robbed Man of Paradise, but taught him Love! 
Oh, more than seraph-beauty ! Even Man 
Is but “ a Little lower than the angels ;”’ 
While Woman, lovely Woman, all divine, 
Transcends their glittering hierarchy. ‘This 
Well knew the subtle tempter, who albeit 
Himself the semblance of a Child of Light 
Could wear, yet chose a brighter minister 
To lure to the fond ruin. Ah! on such 
A face as this, our primal Sire might well 
Gaze away Eden! Who, that hung on lips 
Like those, and listened to the utterings 
Which made them eloquent, would still desire 
The presence of angelic visitants, 
Or sigh for cherub-warblings ? Who, that felt 
That soft heart beat to his, while o’er that neck, 
Locked in love’s fond embrace, his fingers twined, 
Like ring-doves nestling round the tree of life, 
Would deem she lured to death ? 

Yet—yet she smiles— 

Yet o'er her own sweet image hangs enamour’d, 
While still and stedfastly as she, we gaze 
And share her rapturous wonder; deeming her 
Scarcely less vital than ourselves, and breathless 
only from admiration! Beautiful! 
The Statue which enchants the world ”’ no more 
Boasts undivided homage : Britain claims 
The laurel for her Son, whose genius bids 
Its sweet creation start to life and light, 
Lovely as Pallas, when the brain of Jove 
Teemed with divine imagining 


May 1822. H. NEELE. 





SONNET. 
Sternutatoric Dust! which erst while grew 
Herbaceously, where Sol all-scorching glows ; 
Here—multifarious changes passing through, 
Made prime refrigerator to the Nose ! 
Essence delectable !—whate’er thine hue, 
Blackish,—white,— yellow, — whitey-brown — 
quelque-chose ;-— 
Or appellation—Hardham’s,—Colonel Crewe ;— 
Scented with Bergamot or Huile de Rose :— 
Hail to thee, Mistress mine—Most genial Snuff! 
Unfailing cheerer through the busy day ; [stuff,” 
What! though Dame Scandal calls thee * filthy 
Who heeds what antiquated beldames say ? 
May I of thee e’er have a quantum suff: 
us, not by words alone, to own thy sway ! 
Beta (takes a pinch, con aniore! ) 





ON THE BIRTH OF A FRIEND'S CHILD. 

Tell me the hour your ny | was born, 

And I'll * set a square’? directly ; 
_ It recks not whether "twas night or morn, 

So you note the hour correctly. 

Who governs his fate, fleetly you'll see, 
If Mars, or Saturn, or Venus ; 

And if dire should his horoscope be, 
The secret we'll keep between us, 


Say, will the Mother's tears fast fall, 

Should I say, “ Yon Infant sleeping 
Will ears see many, but one and all 
il) be usber’d in with weeping. 








A 


His * Dial of Life’ is obscure and dim, 
Each * malifie’ comes in to shade it, 

And treasures its ill to pour on him, 

So fatal hath Fortune made it.” 


Seek not, if you’re wise, ever to know 
What's hid by the veil before ye ; 

Or whether he’ll prove your deepest woe, 
Or rise up your proudest glory, 

I sought once my fortune to tell, 
But Love prov’d that Fortune ’s ruin ; 

But just as I cried, “ The stars look well,” 
He spoilt all the spell was doing. 

Camden Towns AsTRotocus, 





ANECDOTE.—{ New Version.) 
The Mother has forgot her first-born pledze 
To dream of one beneath a distant sky: [edge ! 
When, lo! the child has gain’d the cliff’s loose 
Oh, stir not !—speak not !—or the boy must die, 
With all a Mother’s love, she bar'd her panting 
breast, 
The Infant saw it—sought it—and was saved and 
blest ! A. B. 





aan senieiianinaeiniaed 
SZETCHAES OF SOCIETY. 
ISADORE. 

In the church-yard of * * * * there is a 
grave covered with a plain slab of white 
marble, with no. other inscription than 
“Isapone p’Erestio, aged nincteen.” 
These few words speak histories to the 
heart; they tell ofa beautiful Hower withered, 
far from its accustomed soil, in the spring- 
day of its blossom ; they tell the fate ofa 
young and unhappy stranger, dying in a 
foreign country, remote from every early 
association, her last moments unsoothed by 
affectionate solicitude,—no tender voice, 
whose lightest sound breathed happy memo- 
ries, no eye of fondness on which the fuint- 
ing mourner might look for sympathy—her 
very ashes separated from their native earth. 

“Might I not fancy myself a hero of 
fiction?” said Colonel Fitzallan, bending 
gracefully as he caught the small snow ban 
which had just arranged his sling; “ Fair 
lady, henceforth I vow myself your true and 
loyal knight, and thus pledge my heart's 
first homage!” pressing the yielding fingers 
gently to Tis lips. Alas, thought Isadore, 
while those eloquent interpreters of the 
feelings, a blush, sigh, and smile, mingled 
together—lie loves not ionately as I 
‘love, or he could not trifle thus; a light 
compliment was never yet breathed by love. 
Isadore was at that age wheh the deeper 
tenderness of woman first deepens the 
gaiety of childhood, like the richer tint that 
dyes the rose as it expands into summer 
loveliness. Adored by her father, for she 
had her mother’s voice and look and camie 
a sweet remembrancer of his youth’s sole 
warm dream of happiness, of that love whose 
joy departed ere it knew one cloud of care, 
or one sting’ of sorrow; a word of anger 
seemed to Don Fernando a sacrilege against 
the dead, and -his own melancholy constan- 
cy gave a reality to the romantic imaginin: 
of his child. She now loved Fitzallan wi 
ali ihe fervour of first excited attachment : 
she had known him under -eircumstances 
the most affecting, when the energies and 
softer feelings of woman were alike called 
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; when the proud and tearless soldier 


became dependent on her he had protected ; 
jaid on the bed of sickness; far from the 
affectionate hands that would have smooth- 
ed, the tender eyes that would have wejt o’er 
his pillow. Isadore became his nurse, soothed 
with upremitting care the solitude and 
weariness of a sick-room; and when again 
able to bear the fresh air of heaven, her arm 
was the seppert of her too interesting 
patient. With Fitzallan the day of romance 
was over; a man above thirty cannot enter 
into the wild visions of an enthusiastic girl ; 
flattered by the attachment which Isadore’s 
every lodk betrayed, he trifled with her, 
regardless or thoughtless of the young and 
innccent heart that confided so fearlessly, 
Love has no power to look forward—the 
delicious consciousness of the present, a 
faint but delightful shadow of the past, 
forni its eternity; the possibility of separa- 
tion never entered the mind of his Spanish 
love, till Fitzallun’s instant return to Eny- 
land became necessary. They parted with 
all those gentle vows which are such sweet 
anchors for hope to rest on in absence— 
but alas such frail ones. For a time her 
English lover wrote very regularly. That 
philosopher knew the human heart who 
sail, “1 would separate from. my mistress 
for the sake of writing to her.” A word, a 
look, may be forgotten; but a letter is a 
lasting memorial of affection, The corres- 
pondence soon slackened on his part. Jsa- 
dore, tending the last moments of a be- 
loved parent, had not one thought for self; 
but when that father’s eyes were closed, and 
her tears had fallen on the grave of the com- 
panion of her infancy, the orphan looked 
round for comfert, for consolation, and felt, 
for the first time, her loneliness and the sick- 
ness of hope deferred. Fear succeeded ex- 
pectation ; fear, not for his fidelity but his 
safety : was he again laid on the bed of sick- 
ness, and Isadore far away !—She dwelt on 
this idea, till it became a present reality ; 
suspense was agony: at length she resolved 
on visiting England. She sailed, and, after 
a4 quick voyage, reached the land ;—a Wan- 
derer seeking for happiness, which, like the 
shatow thrown hy the lily on the water, still 
eludes the grasp. It was not thus in the 
groves of Arragon she looked forward to 
the British shore ; it was then the promised 
home of a beloved and happy bride. The 
day after her arrival in London, she drove 
to her agent's (for her father,. during the 
troubles in Spain, had secured some property 
in the English funds,) hoping from him to 
Fitter some intelligence of the Colonel. 
assing through a very crowded street, her 
coach becoming entangled in the press, oc- 
casioned a sliort stoppage. Gazing round 
in that mood, when, anxious to escape the 
a agg within, the eye involuntarily 
po ps na without, es attention be- 
trac to an elegant equipage. 

Could she be mistaken ?—never in thet forms 
—it was surely Fitzallan! , Well she re- 
membered that graceful bend, that air of 
Protection with which he supported his 
itated Spaniard just 


ion, The 
at a of her slight and delicate 
» Of eyes blue as a spring sky, of a 
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cheek cf sunset; and, ere her surprise al- 


lowed the power of movement, the a 
was out of sight. Her entreaties to be 
allowed to alight, being only attributed 
to fear, were answered by assurances 
that she was safe. Gradually becoming 
more composed, she bade the coachman 
inquire who lived in the house a 
—it was the namie she longed to hear— 
Colonel Fitzallan. “She returned home, 
and with a tremulous hand traced a few 
lines, telling him how she had wept his 
silence, and entreating him to come and 
say she was still his own Isadore. The 
evening passed drearily away ; every step 
made the colour flush her cheek; but he 
came not. Was he indispensably engaged ? 
Had he not received her note?—any suppo- 
sition but intentional delay. The next 
morning, the same fevered anxiety op- 
pressed her: at length she heard the door, 
and, springing to the window, caught sight 
of a military man—she heard his step on 
the stairs, a gentleman entered, but it was 
not Fitzallan! Too soon she learnt his 
mission; he whom she had so loved, so 
trusted, had wedded another—the lady she 
saw the day before was his wife; and, un- 
willing to meet her himself, he had charged 
a friend to communicate the fatal intelli- 
gence, Edward B*** gazed with enthusias- 
tic admiration on the beautiful creature, 
whose pale Jip, and scalding tears, which 
forced their way through the long dark eye- 
lashes, belied the firmness ber wotan’'s 
pride tanght her to assume. Shame, deep 
shame, thought he, on the cold, the mer- 
cenary spirit which cotild thus turn the 
warm feelings of a fond and trusting girl 
into poisoned arrows, could thus embitter 
the first sweet flow of affection. He took 
her hand in silence—he felt that consola- 
tion in a case of this kind was but mockery. 
They parted, the one to despair over the 
copieed enibers, the other to nurse the first 
sparkles of hope. ‘The next morning, 
scarcely aware what he was doing, or of the 
motive which actuated him (for who sceks to 
analyze love's earliest sensations?) Edward 
sought the abode of the interesting stranger. 
He found with her Colonel Fitzallan’s solici- 
tor ; that gentleman, suspicious of the warm 
feeling evinced by his friend for the fair Spa- 
niard, had employed a professional man ; 
for he was well aware that the letters lie had 
written would give Isadore strong claims 
upon him. He arrived at the moment when 
she first comprehended that her lover's rea- 
son for wishing his letters restored, origi- 
nated in his fear of a legal use being made 
of them. Her dark eyes flashed fire, her 
cheek burnt with emotion, her heart-beat 
became audible, as she hastily caught the 
letters, and threw them into the flames. 
“ You have performed your mission,” ex- 
claimed she ; “ Jeave the room instantly.” 
Her force was now exhausted, she sank 
back on the sofa. The tender assiduities 
of Edward at length restored her to some 
degree of composure. It was luxury to have 
her feelings entered into; to share sorrow is 
to soothe it. She told him of hopes blighted 
for ever, of wounded affection; of the heart 
ickness which had paled her check, and 





worn to a shadow her once syti metrical 


form. She har in her hand a few withered 
leaves. ‘ It is,” said she, “ the image of 
my fate; this rose fell from my hair one 
evening; Fitzallan placed it in his bosom ; 
by moonlight I found it thrown aside, it 
was fuded, but to me it was precious from 
even that momentary caress ; I have to this 
day cherished it. Are not our destinies 
told by this flower? His was the bloom, 
the sweetness of love; my part was the 
dead and scentless leaves.” Edward now 
became her constant companion; she found 
in him a kind and aflectionate brother. 
At length he spoke of love, Isadore replied 
by throwing back her Jong dark hair with a 
hand whose dazzling whitencss was all that 
remained of its former beauty, and bade him 
look on her pale and faded countenance, 
and there seek his answer. ‘* Yes, I shall 
wed, but my bridal wreath will be cypress, 
my bed the grave, my spouse the hungry 
worm!” Edward gaze on her face, and 
read conviction ; but still his heart clung to 
her with all the devotedness of Jove, whith 
hopes even in despair, and, amid the wreck 
of every promise of happiness, grasps at 
even the unstable wave, One evening she 
leaned by a window, gazing fixedly on the 
glowing sky of asummer sunset: the rich 
colour of her cheek, which reflected the 
carnation of the west, the intense light of 
her soft but radiant black eyes, excited al- 
most hope: could the hand of death he on 
what was so beautiful? For the first tite she 
asked fur her bute; hitherto, she had shrunk 
from the sound of music; Fitzellan had 
loved it; to her it was the knell of departed 
love. She waked a few wild and melan- 
choly notes. “ ‘Lhese sounds,” sighed she, 
“are to me fraught with tender recollec- 
tions; it is the vesper hymn of my own 
country.” She imaiee her voice with the 
tones, so faint, so sad, but so sweet, it was 
like the song of a spirit as the concluding 
murmur died away. She sunk back ex- 
hausted ; Edwerd tor a while supported her 
heat on his shoulder; at length he parted 
the thick curls from off her face, and timid! 
prest her lips ;—he started from their chill- 
ing touch—it was his first, his last kiss— 
Isadore had expired in his arms! 


L. E, L. 


WINE AND WALNUTS; 





or, 
AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Greybeard.—Chap, VII. 
a 


ANOTHER VISIT FROM THE DOCTOR. 


“What a treat it would. have afforded 
posterity,” said my old friend the Doetor, 
“if the author of those pictures we have 
seén to-ilay had pat in practice his promise 
to that excellent, creature, old Mistress 
Knowles; for I suppose my worthy friend 
Benjamin had as fine opportunities for making 
an interesting diary as any man of his time. 
1 am sometimes fancying that even nity diurnal 
notitia might excite some little interest here- 
after, ifit fell into the hands of some future 
Walpole, if another such shonid appear, who 
would thread the scraps together with his 
industry and his tact. Indeed I know not 
who has ever dressed up these things so well 
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as he—setting you down to his table of re- 
mains and keckshaws, so neatly re-cooked and 
prettily garnished, that you partake of his 
entertainment with goit, and still retire 
with an appetite. Yes, for all his coxcomi- 
cality, for all his waspislmess, yea, for all his 
greater failings, he is one of the most de- 
lightfal of all our antiquarian gossips. 

“Mine, to be sure, excepting as now, 
friend Hardcastle, when curiosity has en- 
ticed me to town, has not the chiaro-oscuro— 
the light and shadow of character, which are 
so bold and prominent in your metropolitan 
sketches; for here your collection abounds 
with studies of every region and every 
school; whilst my speculations are drawn 
from a sort of second-rate originals, such as 
hang about the circumscribed precincts of a 
college. Yet every spring and fall sends to 
and fro its characters ; and some geniuses, 
fops, scholars, fools, and pedants, are to be 
met there, acting their daily parts in what 
might appear to many, the unvarying drama 
of the University.” 

This old friend, I should tell thee, gentle 
reader, is the Cambridge Doctor whom 1 
mentioned having made me the Christmas 
visit of eighteen hundred and twenty, whose 
chit-chat is printed in a Chapter of the First 
Series, namely, in the month of January 
twenty-one. This said ancient Doctor, then, 
has lately been in town again, and, as here- 
totore, took up his quarters under my roof. 
He came, to use his words, once more, and for 
the last time, to see the sights. 

Scarcely had he seated himself in his fa- 
vourite old-fashioned arm-chair, which was 
my great-uncle Zachary’s, than he began the 
afore-mentioned observations—We had been 
to.sce, Mz, West’s Gallery. 

“Yes, Hardcastle,’’ said he, ‘‘ no man had 
better opportunities than he; for, certainly 
for more than half a century, his house had 
heen the favourite morning lounge of almost 
all the distinguished men, natives and fo- 
reigners, who had any regard for the Fine 
Arts. 

“ ¢ Here, friend West,’ said Mistress 
Knowles, ‘ Ihave brought thee a blank book 
(it was a quarto, bound in morocco ;) now 
promise me to write therein some daily scrap, 
of who has called to see thee, and somewhat 
of the conversation ; a few minutes each day 
will suffice, and I will, by thy consent, write 
it clearly ont for thee at the end of the year, 
and bring thee another blank book.’ This 
was Mrs. Knowles the quaker, Dr. Johnson’s 
friend. Mr. West promised to attend to her 
kind recommendation—actually filled a few 

agés, and then—laid aside his pen. ‘ It is 
abour to mé to write,’ said he, ‘ but none to 
talk’—and so it seemed, for he proceeded 
with his painting, conversing all the while, as 
though his mind were completely akstracted 
fiom each pursuit. Certainly in the way of 
anecdote he was very circumstantial, and 
highly interesting ; for he knew every body, 
and had something to say worth relating of 
every one he knew. 

“J well remember your father’s first 
coming to this country,” said the Doctor to 
one of the sons of the venerable President, 
“and passing a very pleasant day in his 
company at Strawberry Hill. The Honour- 
able Mr. Horatio Walpole had expressed a 
desire for his acquaintance throngh the chan- 
nel of poor Hogarth, who had excited his 
curiosity to see Mr. West, from the high en- 
comioms that great Master had bestowed 
upon two pictures which yonr father had 


lately designed—the Pylades and Orestes, and 
its companion, if I recollect rightly, the Cun- 
tinence of Scipio. 

“Some have reported that Hogarth was 
envious of rising talent—Now we shall see— 
No, Sir, the imputation was unjust. No, Sir, 
the ingenuous little man said to Mr. Horace 
—or Mr. Horatio—I do not remember which, 
for he used to designate himself both ways— 
‘Now, Sir, we have imported a young Art- 
ist, sprung from, originally, an English stock, 
who will make a hurly-burly among the con- 
noisscurs, or I am mistaken. Now, Sir, as 
your word is a sort of law among the great 
—among the higher circles—who are, or who, 
at least, ought to be the encouragers of living 
talent, (for Hogarth was a man who minced 
not his words, but who spoke out boldly,) I 
should beg to recommend this young Mfr. 
West to you; for in these specimens are 
combined all the excellencies of the Italian 
school—all that your great talkers—(I beg 
your pardon, Sir)—all that they pretend to 
have been looking for.. And now that all is 
found, I hope the talent will not be neglected 
and left buried under a bushel—yon compre- 
hend me, Sir.’ This was driving the nail 
home,” said the Doctor, accompanying the 
word by a loud knock of his cane on the 
floor of the Gallery. 

“T never understood that Mr. West was 
introduced to the Count at Twickenham by 
Hogarth,” said a certain gentleman standing 
by ; “‘and I had known Mr. West trom the 
time I was a very young man, and that is 
more than half a century.” 

“Nor I neither,” answered the Doctor, 
smiling courteously. ‘‘ Poor Hogarth died, 
Sir, and not long after the period of which I 
an speaking. It was an old.colleague of mine 
—no less a mzn than Thomas Gray. Yes, 
Sir, the poet Gray—one who, though not 
very comparionable, nor very well mannered, 
was yet friendly, and certainly one of the 
most learned men in the world. It was he 
who introduced Mr. West to Mr. Horatio.” 

*¢ Just as it should be,” said the stranger 
with like courtesy ;.‘* Poetry and Painting, 
the sister Arts, walking hand in hand along 
the banks of the Thames, to that pretty little 
Gothic repository of taste, Strawberry Hill.” 
Yes, Sir, and some time after I had the plea- 
sure to meet Mr. Gray and young West at 
Mr. Walpole’s. It was soon after the old 
King—then the young King, by the way— 
had pensiored Mr. West in so princely a 
manner, to enable him to relinquish the 
drudgery of portrait-painting, and pursue his 
own choice, with his mind at ease. Yes, Sir, 
it was that munificent act that gave birth 
to these fine compositions, (directing his 
hand to the surrounding collection.) Sir, I 
well remember Mr. Gray was so moved, for 
all that has been said of his apathy, when he 
heard Mr. West’s artless narrative of the in- 
terview—yes, Sir, so impressed with His 
Majesty’s goodness, that he wiped a tear 
trom his eye. ‘It was done with such great- 
ness of soul,’ said Gray, ‘ so unostentatiously, 
with such consideration for tramelled genius, 
that I loved the King from that hont.’ 

“Mr. West commenced portrait-painter,” 
continued this intelligent stranger; “but 
such was his predilection for the epic line, 
and such the ardor of his inventive mind, 
that he devoted the day to his sitters, and 
worked by lamp-light at his historical com- 
positions, and not unfrequently for the greater 
part of the night, for several months in suc- 





cession, This intense application, I remcm- 


————— 
ber being told by a pupil of the President's, 
Robert Muller—Ah! poor Muller '—bronght 
on a severe fever, the effect of which changed 
his hair, which was of fine texture, and 
very dark, entirely to grey.” ; 

‘* Welldo I remember seeing him employed 
upon his Regulus,” said the Doctor, “ and the 
intcrest His Majesty took in its progress, and 
his fervent desire that it might turn out a 
piece of art worthy of the old Masters. It 
was the accomplishing of that very picture 
that gained him his pension—a masterly per- 
formance certainly it was—the finest since 
the decline of the great old schools, and 
little inferior, taking it for all in all; to Pous. 
sin himself. In truth, (said the Doctor ina 
whisper) I do not think my friend Benjamin 
ever painted a better piece. It is well drawn, 
well composed, caretully wrought, and com. 
plete in expression. Itis a picture of extra- 
ordinary pathos.’ In which criticism, or 
rather just eulogium of the unprejudiced 
Doctor, in favour of modern art, I fervently 
join—though doctors differ touching this 
point. 

‘“* In this very house,” added the Doctor, 
‘ once—it must be five-and-forty years ago, 
aye, at least—did I dine with as pleasant, 
with as interesting a little circle of friends, 
1 verily believe, as ever sat with their knees 
under the same table. There were—let me 
see, (reckoning as usual on his fingers)—Sir 
Joshua, John Wilkes, Allan Ramsay, poor 
Doctor Dodd—ah, that was an awful affair! 
Mercy on me! I do think it was that fatal 
winter—Alas ! alas! 

* Woollctt, yes, he was one, a modest, 
sensible man; Wilson, too, aye! they were 
born for each other—what a surly dignity 
about him—yet never were two better friends, - 
Woollett’s tavourite spaniel was tliere too, 
who had followed his fond master, and Mr. 
West would not turn him out. Samuel Wall, 
poor old Samuel, almost eclipsed by this 
American-meteor, yet exhibiting his remain- 
ing light, and adding to the brilliancy of the 
conversation. 

*“¢ There, Hardcastle, did I get a history 
of the struggle which Genius had to give 
birth to Art, and the difficulty of finding 
swaddling-clothes for her newly-born babe. 
Never till then had I known the apathy 
which prevailed, from the period of the Com- 
mon-wealth, touching those almost divine 
pursuits, until George the Third rose like 
the mist-dispelling April sun, making de- 
sponding Genius smile. 

“ James Christie—Ah, my good friend the 
auctioneer, he was another of the party; 
certainly the first of his calling, and a noble 
soul he was. I hope his son is doing well, 
and treading in his father’s steps. Yes, 
master Christie was there ; he was hand-in- 
glove with all your great painters. Thet 
man, mark me, Sir, like Garrick, raised the 
consequence of his profession. They tell me 
the young man, his son, is a good classi¢. 
I think I remember him a stripling—a slen- 
der genteel youth, who went to Eton. Bravo- 
Well, I love to see every thing improve. 
Why should we not have finished eloquence 
trom that, as well as any other rostrum? 
good field for rhetoric, some such catalognes 
as I have seen in eae some forty years 
ago. Ah, Mr. West (addressing the son,) 
there were connoisseurs in those days—men 
of virta—hosts of such; . but now, all—all ex- 
tinct, excepting a sprinkling which, as 1am 
told, congregate occasionally in‘ the print- 
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of Mark Antonio’s, and crack a joke with 
the facetious librarian. By the way, is not 
that Mister John Smith the son of our wor- 
thy old acquaintance at the Rembrandt’s 
Head? Surely yes. Well, this is as it should 
be, the father was a first-rate authority, and 
the son—faith I recollect him when no higher 
than my cane, and he was then considered a 
topping little connoisseur, well acquainted 
with hands. Verily I must .go to the Mu- 
seum and claim acquaintance with him, and 
see this new print-room, that I may com- 
pare notes with our Fitzwilliams ;* not, 
am concerned to say, that they are much 
sought for at our place.—I wish to my heart 
his Lordship had bequeathed them to this 
print-room at Montagu House, or Somerset 
House, perhaps, for the advantage of our 
ingenious Tyros, forthey have but a shabby 
library there for a national Institution of Arts. 

“Let me see, I think Mr. West showed 
mea printed copy of the Plan of the school 
of Minerva, projected partly by Charles the 
First, for the education of young men of 
family. Yes, by that tasteful monarch, and 
Sir Kenelm Digby. Then, if I recollect, Sir, 
Balthazar Gerbier established one some time 
afterwards at a large house in Covent-gar- 
den, what was, till of late, the Royal Hotel. 
Ah! I could relate some ¢omical stories of 
that celebrated tavern, which took place in 
my early days; but I do not know that they 
would be very edifying, being little else than 
the exploits of the bucks and bloods of the 
time. But mind me, I knew of them only 
by report. 

“Itisnot very creditable, though, to our 
progenitors, to find that the efforts which 
were made to plant the Arts on our soil 
were first made by foreigners. Vandyke, as 
I have heard, was a principal instigator of 
King Charles’s scheme.” 

“ We must not forget our countryman 
Wolsey, though,” said the stranger ; ‘* had 
hé lived, the arts perhaps would have taken 
root here nearly three centuries ago.” 

“Yes,” said the Doctor, taking up the 
discourse again, ** and Harry Tudor, old 
Fidei Defensor, might have become the Eng- 
lish Leo. For, under the influence: of the 
Lord Cardinal, he had invited. both Titian 
and Raphael to visit England. Thongh, no!” 
rejoined the Doctor, ‘‘ No! the Reformation 
(spreading his hands and extending his 
ams,) the Reformation would have swept 
arts and artists clean away.” 

The Doctor would have opened a mighty 
volume of reflections upon this same Re- 
formation, had I not looked at my watch ; 
wpon which, taking the hint that our boiled 
leg of lamb and tetteregonia might be some- 
What over-done, he bowed to Mr. West for 
his polite attentions, when we bad him good 
morrow, and returned to Spring-Gardens 
Justin time to wash our hands for dinner. 





* The fine collection of Prints, &c. bequeathed 
i a Fitzwilliam to the University of Cam- 
ridge, 
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THE DRAMA. 

Wavwanker Toeatre.—On_ Saturday, 
Miss Paton, already advantageously known 
a$ asweet songstress in the Concert Room, 
made her debat as an actress at the Hay- 

ket Theatre, in the character of Susan- 
na, in the Marriage of Figaro. Her recep- 
ton was such as her sex, youth, and talents 
luvited ; and her after-pertormances justified 





the fervour of her welcome. We had pre- 
viously heard her sing, and were prepared 
for the excellence with which she could 
execute such music as Black-eyed Susan, 
and ballads of that character. In such 
strains she is bewitching; and her finé 
round mellew-toned voice renders her 
equal to any, even the greatest favourite, 
on the Stage. ‘Thus we were charmed with 
one or two of her songs on Saturday ; but 
the others did not seem suited to her style, 


I|and failed in their wonted effect. As an 


actress, she is easy, and even elegant ; and, 
if we do not mistake the prognostics, is 
possessed of a humour which may be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in comedy. 


Exciish Opera Hovuse.—This theatre 
has been, throughuut the present season, 
very prolific, and has brought forth quite 
a family of Farces, and a hive of pocket- 
edition Comedies. On Tuesday it tried 
its fortune in Melo-drame with success. 
The piece came out under the name 
of Gordon the Gipsy: the story is, taken 
trom one of Hogg’s Winter Tales, which it 
has closely followed through its paths and 
plots. The chief part, Gordon, is played by 
Mr. T. P, Cooke, who does for it ull that 
can be wished in energy, gesticulation, and 
activity. This performer makes one of the 
best smugglers, gipsies or kill-devils, we have 
secn—he is in these characters perfectly at 
home, and delineates the wild bravery and 
rough fierceness of the black-mail gentry 
very finely, But the strength of the piece 


does not rely wholly upon cutting of 
throats and blowing of brains out (we do not, 


mean to ifSinuaté’ the least* deficiency in 
this mortal departinent,) fur the plan of 
introducing glees and songs is adupted, 
Mr. Broadhurst gives two or three Scotch 
Airs with feeling aud effect; and Reeves’ 
Gipsy Glee is tolerably. well sung. There 
is a guod puriion of fun and comic cowardice 
in the part of a Scotch landlord called Faran- 
tosh, which Wilkinson takes, and he sings 
a parody of “ We ’re a’ Noddin,” which 
seems to tickle the fancy of the upper re- 
gions mightily. Some of the scenes are 
very fair, particularly Drummond’s Keep 
by Moonlight—so, what with scenery, ma- 
chinery, und all that sort of thing, the 
Gipsy promises to attain a tolerable degree 
of longevity. 

On Thursday we saw Miss Kelly in 
Belles without Beaux. Instigated by the 
(comic) Devil, or by a full and fashionable 
house, she played to admiration, Nothing 
so like’ Mrs. Jordan can be seen on the 
Stage—so natural, su arch, so rich, and yet 
so quietly humorous. We trust she will 
often repeat the character in the same lively 
style. -Miss Carr performed the prude, 
and is not only a very pleasing luoking 
girl, but one in whom simplicity of manner 
and considerable talent are conspiring to 
raise up a deservedly popular favourite. 


EnocuisH Prays ry Panis.—We lately 
mentioned the project of Mr. Penley for 
the performance of British dramas in Paris 
by an English Company, during a short 
season in Autumn, and that the ‘Fheatre 





de la Porte Saint Martin had been engaged 
for that purpose. The experiment has been 
tried, and the result affords the most strik- 
ing proof of the liberality of that portion 
of the French people, whom our travellin 
cosmopolites have found so amiable an 
enlightened ; that is to say, the theatre was 
torn to pieces, the performers abused, and 
even defenceless female youth brutally.in- 
sulted and personally injured. The first 
play was Othello, with the farce of theRen- 
dezvous, anc on the second attempt the 
School for Scandal; but what the pieces 
were, and who the actors, is utterly indif- 
ferent, when we have to animadvert on the 
nationally disgraceful outrage committed 
on an unoffending company of persons, 
merely because they were. foreigners, or 
rather because they were English. The 
buasted politeness of France is a theme on 
which Frenchmen are never weary of talk- 
ing ; and in justice we will allow, that under 
most circumstances the visitors: of -that 
country have reason to be satisfied with the 
attentions they receive. Weare inclined 
to trust, therefore, that it was only a fac. 
tion which, on the present occasion, brought 
so odious a stigma upon French feelings 
and manners ;—the party which hates every. 
thing English, and loves the memory of 
the Revolution and Buonaparte. Touch- 
ing the point at issue, we should rejoice 
that no British Actor ever endeavoured 
to display his professional talents wpon the 
Parisian boards ; but this speculation havin 
been tried and defeated by these shamefa 
proceedings, it may not be altogether in- 
expedient to turp our eyes to the very dif- 
ferent reception which natives of France 
experience in. other countries, and particu. 
larlyin England. At Petersburgh, Vienna, 
Berlin, &c. there are entire companies per- 
forming French plays, who are not merely 
tolerated, but greatly encouraged, In 
London the Italian Opera House abounds 
with them, and it is notorious. that the 
honest mind of John: Bull never. thinks of 
a distinction between them and any other 
foreign artist; they are welcomed accord- 
ing to. their merits,: and heartily wel- 
comed and rewarded without respect to 
nation. Nor is this all, The Argyle 
Rooms have been opened for several 
seasons for the performance of French 
dramas by French actors; and these haye 
been ‘most amply patronized and remu- 
nerated, This being considered, it aggra- 
vates the gross illiberality of the conduct 
at the Porte Saint Martin, and tends to de- 
grade still more deeply that contemptible, 
inhospitable, and ungrateful mobjwho- have 
so rudely carried their base passions into a 
public theatre ; at the same time displaying 
an infamous disregard of their own country’s 
reputation, and a cowardly spirit of insult 
to strangers. 


Tar tate Mr, Emeny.—The Benefit 
for the family of this excellent Comedian 
on Monday last produced, we: rejoice to 
state, above 700/. ; and the Subscription fur 
the same praiseworthy purpose continues 
to increase, so that it may be hoped a small - 
provision will be realized for the support of, 
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those left unprovided by one who so often 
delighted the public. We do not admire 
that system of enforcing benevolence which 
seems to consider it as an dbligatory debt, 
and pursues Charity by most inquisitorial 
means; but surely it is a graceful and fine 
return for many hours of pleasure which 
poor Emery afforded to admiring thousands, 
to remember, every were it but by @ contri- 
buted mite, that he can never more afford 
us gratification, and that his offspring are 
destitute, 





VARIETIES. 

There is about to be published by sub- 
scription at a small price, a Plate of the 
Solar System, with explanatory letter-press, 
hy the author of our accurate Mctcorolo- 
gical Table, Mr. Adams, of Edmonton, It 
will represent, on a sheet 4 feet by one foot, 
the respective sizes and distances of the 
Sun and Planets; the former being ten 
inches in diameter. ‘Thus the Solar Sys- 
tem will be seen, and -a just idea of it 
formed, at one view, and we dare say the 
pian will be very useful. 

A Translation of Legendre’s Elements of 
Geometry, which has gone through so 
many éditions in France, is now in the 
press, edited by Dr. Brewster, and con- 
taining important additions, together with 
the diagrams engraved on wood. 

French Literature: 1909 to 1822.—At the 
close of the 37th’year of the Royal Athe- 
neum, M. Lingay, @ young professor, who 
lectures there, and had taken up the plan 
of Chenier's work,* finished his. historical 
picture of French Literature, from 1809 
(when Chenier's cancludes) tv the end of 
182@2. As the subject is: interesting, we 
subjain a translation of the Summary. 

After noticing that the labours of La- 
harpe finished in 1789, Mr. L. claims the 

se of impartiality, and proceeds with 
twelve chapters, agreeably to the division of 
Chenier :— 

Chapter—Of Tragedy.. Where we have 
— an omission dictated by personality 
to nier.—Of Epic Puetry. Richer in regret 
than hope.—Didactie Poetry. Graced by, the 
talentof Delille, corrupted by the evils of the 
style and the faults of his imitators. Many 
styles of poetry » which we have found almost 
all animated by the noblest feelings of pa- 
triotism and philosophy.—TZhe Art of Oratory. 
Which offers us the relics of the pulpit, the 
resurrection of the bar, the happy decay of 
academies, and the glory of the national tri- 
bunal.— Moral and Political Sciences. In this 
class are ranged the moralists, those who 
have applied the art of writing to the affairs 
of legislation, to political economy, to the 
general administration, or the theories of 
gavernment.—The Philosophical Sciences. Every 
day more important and more understood.— 
Literary Criticism, Still too much biassed by 
party spirit.—History. Still bearing the soul 
of philosophy, impressed first in’ France by 
Voltaire,—Nuvels, Whose taste and style wiil 
amply defend our age from the accusations 
of those who, without doubt, regret the 
manners of Crebillon the younger’s time.— 
Comedy. Where the power of au authority is 
stranger to that of good taste, the pictures 
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become, as the models become, common.— 
And two lyrical scenes, where music has no 
longer disdained an alliance with poetry and 
spirit.—About four hundred names are men- 
tioned by us, in the different branches ef 
whiting of which we have noted the progress 
or explained the decay. 

Talma.—We observe, from a New Or- 
leans Newspaper, that the celebrated Talma 

ad been invited to cross the Atlantic, and 
perform there on very advantageous condi- 
tions; but had refused the offer, alleging 
that he was now in the decline of life, an 
could not separate himself so fur from his 
young family, 

An Artificial Triton.—At Scheveningen, 
on the 15th ult. Mr. Andrew Scheerboom 
made the experiment of riding on his horse, 
which he had provided with his newly- 
invented apparatus, into the breakers of the 
sea, which rose to the height of 12 feet; 
and having advanced 400 yards directly into 
the water, he returned to the shore, waving 
his handkerchief, amidst the acclamations 
of thousands of spectators, 

National Customs.— Warsaw, July 1—On 
the @Sd and 24th of June, according to 
ancient custom, an immense number of 
young persons of both sexes repaired to the 
banks of the Vistula, to consult Fate re- 

ecting their future furtunes; the girls 


threw wreaths of flowers intu the stream, | 


and the young lads leaped over fire. The 
first-day was more favourable to the maid- 
ens than the second: the mysteries, which 
are capable of various interpretations ac- 
cording to the swimming of those wreaths, 
romised the inquirers. much better hus- 
mands and earlier marriages on midsummer 
eve than on the holiday itself. The leaping 
of the youths over fire (sobotka) must be a 
custom derived from remote antiquity. 
J. Kochanowski, who died in 1584, men- 
tions it in a song from an ancient tra- 
dition. Varro and Ovid relate, that in the 
Palilia, celebrated in honour of the goddess 
Pales on the 20th of April, the anniversary 
of the foundation of Rome, the young Ro- 
mans leaped aver burning bundles of hay. 
In modern Italy, this kind of saltation is 
continued by the name of Sobatina, though 
Pope Sergius III. (905—912) prohibited it 
in the Council of Constantinopie as a rem- 
nant of heathenism, In Germany it was 
forbid by the emperor Joseph I, in 1711. 
Now that the ancient superstition attached 
to it is extinct, we see in it nothing but a 
cheerful sport, which preserves, in the most 
innocent manner, the memory of our fore- 
fathers. 

Miracles !!—From the Chronicles of Nu- 
remberg.—Some specimens of the miracles 
performed by St, Sebaldus: Ife could make 
the sick well, and restore the dead to life. 
He could make broken glasses while again. 
A peasant of Nordgau having lost his oxen, 
and being unable to find them in the dark- 
ness of the night, he made his fingers 
shine like torches, so that the peasant could 
see as well as at broad daylight. A per- 
son at whose house he often stopped, hav- 
ing refused to make a fire for him, he took 
some icicles from the roof, kindled them, 
and made a fire. Tis miraculous power 





did not cease with ‘his-death: A you 
monk went to his corpse, took hold of his 
beard, and said, “ Abt old fellow, how 
many people have you cheated in your life. 
time?” The dead Saint immediately raised 
his right hand and struck one of the monk’s 
eyes out. The latter shrieked, and 
pardon ; on which, says the legend, the dead 
Saint replaced the monk’s eye. - Sebaldus 
died in 901. 

Misunderstanding.— Among the Polish 
prisoners of war who were in Russia. in 
1661, was a distinguished nobleman, with 
whom nobody was allowed to speak with- 
out witnesses, ‘This man became ill, and 
applied for a physician, which the Czar 
granted, The physician prescribed Cremer 
Lartari, The Doctor had scarcely got: 
home, when he was arrested and carried 
before the Minister, who, as soon as he en-' 
tered, addressed him very angrily, calling 
him a traitor, threatening the severest pu- 
nishments, exclaiming, “ Y g, 
have you been talking to the Pole about the 
Crim Tartars?” The Doctor, who stood 
motionless with astonishment, now com- 
prehended the misunderstanding, arising 
from the report made by some listeners to 
the Minister, and explained it by shewing 
the prescription which he had left with the 
Patient. es 

Another Bull (sent us from Neweastle- 
under-Lyme). —In Blair's 15th Sermon; 
* On Integrity as the Guide of. Life,” 
(vol. iv, page $23,) is this passage :— 

“ He follows a wandering hight, which 
if it fail of guiding him by a short path 
to the palace of ambition, /ands him in the’ 
pit, or the lake.” 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
AUGUST. Thermometer.| Barometer. 
Thursday 1) from 42 to 64 | 29°67 to 29°75) 
Friday 2) from 47 to 62 | 29°69 to 29°88 
Saturday 3| from 42 to 64 | 29°08 to 29°98 
Sunday 4| from 46 to 68 | 29°85 to 29-73 
Munday 5| from 44 to 68 | 29°80 to 29°88 
Tuesday G| from 50 ‘to 65 | 29°95 to 29°97 : 
Wed. 7\ from 54 to 72 | 30-01 to 30°04 
Prevailing winds W. NW. & SW.—Clouds pass- 
ing; clear at times.—Rain fallen ,! of an inch. 
On Wednesday the !4th, at 13h. 44m, 32!’, Jue 
piter’s Ist Satellite eclipsed. 
Shortly after the greatest obscuration of the 
late Cm once ry oon thewhole ~ thedarkeas? 
ame of a deep copper-colour ; a 
avant in caruacetions adler (but inverted) 
to those of the Aurora Borealis. In No. 265 of the 
Lit. Gaz. a similar occurrence is noticed. ee 
Is- it not worthy a general enquiry,—What 
the cause of the very outs demertane of the Swal- 
low? They are now congregating (as is usual 
late in September or October) apparently for 
that purpose. 
mton. Joun ADAMS. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. E. will do for us (we hope) by and by. His ae 
effort is immature, and together with one hundred. 
ninety-three similar productions, we mean no disre~ 
spect, rendered “ to sulphurous and tormenting flames. 

It is not in our power to obey the commands of 
“ The Fairy Chieftainess.”’ 

Poems, or other communications, founded on private 
circumstances, are not agreeable to us. 

J. H., of Carlisle, is informed, that we cannot faraish 
the information he requests. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


Fonthill Abbey (now on View.) 


ME CHRISTIE has the honour, very re- 
ly, to inform the Nobility, Connoisseurs 


AM hae ape gre for 
8 by AU the very select and valuable 
ION of ITALIAN, FRENCH, LEMS 
and H PICTURES, in the above highly cele- 
brated Mangion, which has been formed under the 
uliay advantages of correct judgment and ac - 
edged taste, by purchases abroad and in this country ; 
them my be g ound. of the ne seers, 
Bo y inci, which was long pre- 
pos ry admired if the cabinet of the famous Pati 
of Arundel; the Sibylla Lybion, by L. Caraeci, of 
size, formerly in the down Collection ; aud 
Job and his Friends, the prated Santa Croce mas- 
t of S. Rosa; and others of the first class, by 
ite Vinci, Solario, Perngino, Garofalo, Mazzalino, 
M. Vehusti, Bronzino, Bellini, Booifaccio, P. Vero- 
nese, o, and Domenichino, of the early pain- 
ters; A. Mantegna,, V.. Eyck, Quintin Matsys, and 
A. Durer.—Also, the Poulterer’s Shop, by G. Dow; 
)Embatquement des Vivres, by Berghe { avd a small 
Landscape, by Ditto, of exquisite beauty; Two by 
Teniers, one by Mieris, one by Poelemborg, end a 
Flower Piece by Van Huysum ; all from the Choiseuil 
and Praslin Cabinets; and various by Holbein, Sir 
A. More, Velasques, Murillo, A. Cano, G. Poussin, 
Stella, Patel, Vernet, Fragonard, Brill, Brenghel, 
Neefs, Rembrandt, Peters, Steenwyck, Wilson, West, 
Stothard, De Cort.—N.B. The View will clore on the 
Vth previous to the sale.—Catalogues may be had..of 
Mr. Hitchcock, on the Single, at Amsterdam; of 
Mr. Niewenliuss, Brassels; at Mr. Galienani’s olfice, 
Paria; of Mr. Clark, Bookseller, Bund-street, London; 
and of Mr. Christie, Pall-mall. 


Fonthill. Abbey (now on View.) 
Poreelain, Unique Japan, Plate. ‘and Very Precious 
Works of Antique aud Foreign Art, in various Costly 
Materials. ' : 


ME. CHRISTIE has the hononr, very. re- 
“"* spectfully, to inform the Nobility and the Virtuosi 
in general, that on Tuesday, September 17, and fol- 
ing days finde excepted,) he will SELL by 
AUCTION, at Fonthill Abbey, 

The Magnificent Contents of the Cabinets of Orna- 
mental Silver and Gilt Plate, at the above distin- 
guished Mansion, consisting of Jarge salvers, ewers, 
dishes, and caskets, four large candelabra, modelled 
from the bag od a pair executed by Vulliamy, from 
designs by Holbein, two. very precious cups of the 
most exquisite chasing, by Roemer, noble dish, for- 
met) mging to Charles ¥), massive sconces of King 
Willem and Queen Mary, notherons Gothj¢ and other 
candlesticks, designed by Mouette, and executed by 
Auguste. Also, ivory tankards, exhibiting the finest 
specimens of carving, by Magnus, Berg, Fiamingo, 
aad other artists, upwards of sixty vessels of topaz, 
rock erystal, Sardonyx, Agate, and Jad, mounted with 
silver gilt, or gold enamelled, &c. particularly one 
formed of the Jargest known block of Hungarian 
topaz, supported on jewellery, by B. Cellini, and made 
by him for Catharine Cornaro; ‘a seulptured vase of 
extraordinary size of Sardonyx, of antique Asiatic 
Greek workmanship. Likewise a collection of japan, 
the finest in Europe, from the well-known collections 
of the Cardinal de Mazarin, the Duc de Bouillon, the 
Prince Charles 6f Lorraine, and Madame de Pompa- 
=; ~ acer omnes blage of rare, oriental, and 

er Porcelain, including specimens remarkable fo: 
curiosity, sige and beoatye ‘ 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUsIC, 
Patron—His Majesty. 
Viee-Patron—His Royal Highness the Duke of York. 


THE British Institution for promoting the 
Fine Arts in the United Kingdom, established on 
be ath of oane 1805, having been found eminently 
\ I d to be attained by it, 
= aparana ange LY considered as established a 
imilar principles, and s' ts - 
i fa for se sreatiochie OW its rules and regu 
The ohject of the Institution, under His M. jesty’ 
Petomage, is. to. promote the aultivation of the m ree 
b heer aan - afford Jpollities fe attaining: 
sting with general instruction t 

of thin and thas enabling those 











: Natives 
this delightful branch of the Fine A or ito 
; f rts, to enter into 
wee with, and rival the natives of other coun- 
5 ae ertorige for themselves the means of an 
it comfortable livelihood. With this view 
to d an Academy, to be called the 

usic,’” for the maintenance 


~ Academy and 
pis, Peameane usic of a certain eorak ee 


the | the Establishment, to be recommended 





females. No student shall be admitted at ap eariier 
age than 10 years, nor later than 15 years old. ‘They 
must have received such previous instraction as to be 
able to read and write with tolerable ieney and 
shew some detided aptitude or baw tion for Music, 
to be ascertained by the Professors and Masters in 
Council. Each student to poy 1s Guineas to the funds 
of the Estalilishment at his or her entry, and afterwards 
10 Guineas per annum during the time they shall re- 
main in the Academy, The pupil must always be pro- 
perly attired, “The children of Professors in Music, 
when properly certified to be so by the subseriber pro- 
nsing them, shall be admitted at a subscription of 
0 eas, and alterwards a yearly payment of 8 Gui- 
neas. The extra students, not regularly belonging to 
y subscribers 
of the three first classes, and to pay 20 Guineas per 
annum to the funds of the Society, except where tle 
tudents recommended shall be certified to be the chil- 
ren of fessors in Music, when their annual pay- 
ments shall be 15 Gui o stud | remain 
in the Academy, and at the charge of the Institution, 
beyond the age of 18; but the Sub-committee may 
allow such students as they may think fit, to continue 
to receive instruction from the Masters of the esta- 
blishment after that age, provided they continue i 
_ payment ey liave made tp to that parted. ‘0 
id exp and i i t resi 





avoi jo p ding 
ata distance, exceeding 50 miles from London, such 
persons shall be allowed to be previously examined, 
us to their fitness, by three competent Masters of the 
district in which they reside, who shall transmit a cer- 
tificate of qualification, in writing, to the Sub-commit- 
tee, for their decision, as to their being placed on the 
list of candidates. 

Subscribers—ist class, contributors of One Hundred 
Guinésas er upwards in one payment, or Fitty Guineas, 
and an acnual subscription of Five Guineds.—2nd class, 
of Fifty-five Guineas in weg gras or Ten Guineas 
and an anniral subscription of Five Guineas.—3d class, 
of Thirty-five Guineas. in one payment, or of Five 
Guineas and an auanual subscription of ‘Three Guineas. 
—4th class, of Twelve Guineas in one payment, or an 
anpual subscription under Three Guineas, and not Jess 
than One Guinea.—The first payment of Fifty, Ten, 
and Five Guineas, will include the subseription for the 
current year. The subseribers of thé ist class are to 
be Governors, and may intred two p to all 
the concerts, trials, or rehearsals, which shall take 

lace in the Institution, and all public examinations ; 
hrey will also have the Prmetrsd ty and election 
of studefits to be admitted into the Acad 











, and wil 
bave three votes foreach student, at ench cti 
The subscribers of the 2d class ere ‘to ae dlevg 


privileges as those of the Ist class, ae that they 
will bave twe votes at the election of students, 
and may introduce one person to the concerts, rehear- 
suls, and examinations. The sebscribers of the 3d 
elass are to have the same privileges as the former 
elasses, except that they will have one vote at the 
election of the students, and a free admission for them- 
selves to the copcerts, rehearsals, and examinations, 
The subscribers of the 4th class will be entitled toa 
free admission to the public examinations of the pupils. 
The admission of the students will be by ballot. 
Subscriptions to be paid into the hands of Messrs. 
Contts and Co. on or before the 25th October in each 


ear. 
DIRECTORS. 
The Duke of Devonshire, President. 

The a. J sah 

The Marquis of Ailesbur 5 . 

The Farl Fortescue, % \ vie Prats 

The Earl of Darnly, 
Dake of Wellington |Lord Ravensworth 
Marguis of Cholmondeley |The Vice Chancellor 
Earl of Brownlow |Sir Geo. Warrender, Bart. 
Earl of Wilton Sir James Langham, Bart. 
Earl of Belmore The Hon. John Villiers 
Farl of Scarborough G.Watson Taylor, Esq. M.-P. 
Earl of Fife William Curtis, Esq. 
Earl of Mount Edgecumbe/Francis Freeling, Esq. 
Earl of Blessington J. Julius Angerstein, Esq. 
Earl of Morley 
Sub-Committee. 

|Sir And. Barnard, K.C.B. 

Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. Sir Jobn Murray, Bart. 
Count St. Antonio (The Hon. Arch. Macdonald 

Full particulars may be had, on application to the 
re ond Booksellers at Bath, Heretord, Gloucester, 

iverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, » York 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublio, or at 40, Pall-mall. 

4,* Dr. Crotch, Professor of Music inthe University 
of Oxford, is named, the Principal of the Royal Aca- 
demy ; and arrangements are ing to procure the as- 
sistance of the most eminent Professors of the country 
to conduct the education of the pupils. 

A List of the Subscribers will immediately be pub- 
lished ; in the mean time, it is requested that such 
L i entlemen as intend to support the Aca- 
demy, W 


Messrs, Coutts, Strand, 


Lord Barghersh 


send their names to No, 40, Pall-mall, or] 
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Sketch Book and Bracebridge Hall. : ‘ 
A finely engraved Portrait of hak > ton Irving, Esq. 
Author of the above popular Works, was pu’ ished 
in the last Nember of 
LA, BELLE. ASSEMBLEE, Court and 
‘ashionable Magazine. A few Copies, Proof im- 
pressions, are taken off on large paper for separate 
sale.—Price 2s. 6d.—4, Brydges Street, Covent Garden. 


a 


On the Ist of August was published, in 2 vols. Bvo. 
28s. bds. the Second Edition of 
NAPOLEON in EXILE; or, a Voice from , 
by BARRY O MEARA, Esq. his late 8 
. . his late Sargeon. 
Pritited for W. Simpkin &R. Marshall, Suiioners’ 
Hall-court, Ludgate-street. 


From the New Times of Monday, July 8, 1822 :— 

** Napoleon in Exile, or a Voice from St. Helena.— 
Sueh is the title of a work in two volames, written by 
Sir, O'Meara, a Surgeon in the Navy, who for some 
time attended Buonaparte at St. Helena. We have as 

et had time only to go through the first volame, bat 
ts perusal satisfies us that the work is perfectly authen- 
tic: and, so far as we can judge, it appears to be by 
fur the best piece of biography extent respecting a man 
who once kept the greater part of Europe in awe.” 

* As soon as time will permit we shall return to 
Mr, O’Meara’s book, which we at we are disposed 
to rely on as furnishing most satafactory grounds on 
which to judge of B 's real character.” 

On Wednesday, July 31, was ublished, 
[THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST 1, ameng other Papers, 
I. Sketches of the Irish Bar, No.1. Mr. Plunket— 

I. Napoleon in Exile—LII. New Dialogues of the 
Dead—IV. Letters ou England: The Theatres—V. The 
Poetry of Life—VI. The London Apprentices—VH. 
The Gallery of Apelles—VIII, The Liar—IX. On the 
Bridal Customs of the Irish—X. Peter Pindarics, No. 4. 
—XI. Advantages of having no Head—XIlI, Letters 
on Switzerland, No, 4.—X111, On the Game of Chess 
in Europe, during the 13th century—XIV, Literary 
Recollections of London—XV. On the Republic. of 
Piato—XV1. On Asses—XVII. Caprice—XVIH. Se- 
eond Sight—XIX. Original Poetry XX. Review of 
New Boake, New Music, and the Drama—X XI, Fine 
Arts—XX1U1. Varieties Literary and Philosophical—~ 
XXI11. Useiul Arts, New Inventions, and Discove- 
ries— XXIV. Reports: Literary, Agricultural, and 
Commercial—XXV. Important Occurrences, Domestic ‘ 
and Foreign. 

Printed for Henry.Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 

Of whom may be had, the first Three Volumes of this 
Joureal, fur the Year 1, price 21. 2s. neatly half- 
bownd, or any separate Number. 


rPHE MONTHLY CENSOR, No. III. 
was published on the Ist of August, price 2s, fd. 
containing upwards of 40 Articles: among which are 
the following :— 
Theology: Lioyd’s Di Gisborne’s Essays— 
on the Oilices of the Church—Allen’s Visita- 
tion Sermon—Sumuer’s Two Sronenernaioungennar’ 
Songs of Zion—Protestant Beadsman.—Polity: Cur- 
sory Suggestions on Naval Subjects—Miller on Crimi- 
nal Law—Cottu on Criminal Justice—Walpole’s Me- , 
moirs—Duke of Rutland’s Touy—Holman’s Tour.— 
Physics: Vlayfair’s Works— Partington on Steam 
Engines—Salisbary’s Cottage Agricultural Companion 
—Haiiy Traite de i el am on Che- 
mistry.— Philology: Halidon Hill, by Sir Walter Scott 
—Colman’s Law of Java—Herbert’s Wierd Wanderer 
—Réme, a Poem—Sir Andrew Wylie—Bracebridge Hall. 
Printed for F.C. & J. Rivington, No. 62, St. Panl’s 
Church-yard, and No. 3, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall ; 
and G. & W.B. Whittaker, Ave Maria-lane. 


AN A A ARR 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Hot- , pt. 2s. 6d. each No. (continued Monthly.) 
- LECT BRITIS VINES, ' 
Part XVII. Edited by the Rev. C. BRADLEY. 

Numbers I. and II. containing Beveridge’s Private 
Thoughts ; with a Portrait—HII, Leighton’s Theologi- 
cal Lectures; with a Portrait—1V. Expository Lec- 
tures, by the same~V. VI. VII. Commentary on St. 
Peter, by the same+~VIII. IX, Sermons, by the same 
—X. XI. XH. Matthew Henry’s Tracts ; witli a Por- 
trait— XIII. XIV. XV. Pearson On the Creed — 
XVI. XVII. Flavel’s Husbandry Spiritualized, Navi- 
gation Spiritualized, Causes Cure of Mental Er- 
"Tach Atshar eony be purchascd eoparately, bu N 
E a ma ely, in - 
bers or in Vols. bde. z ” — 
A short Biographical Sketch of each Author is given. 
Printed “Hai J. Valpy; and sold by Whittaker; 














Longman + idwin ; ugton ; ? ; 
Macredie, E inburgh j Conmivs, Boho; ‘aah 


‘Other Booksellers, 








Ss 13s. bds, Vol. 111. 
[HE DUBLIN HOSPITAL REPORTS 

and COMMUNICATIONS in MEDICINE and 
"Printed (or Longman, Ha Rees, Orme, & Brow 
Cox & Son; J: Callow’, T. 8G. Underwood ; Ander. 
ove Meal lpn a. Tondo sand 
Hodges rthur, —Of whom ma 

Volume Hf. in 8vo. price 13s. beards. 


0 or 7s. 
HE the Author of 
Annals of the Parish ; eg li, Rp Sir An- 
“rr Osistsally peimted in Biackwood's Edinburgh 
ns » and now republished with corrections and 


Printed for T. Cadell, Strand, London; and W. 
Blackwood, Edinburgh. > 





= vol. 
Plates, p co 


traits, 


Proof Impressions of the 
reel Haatated with 30 Plates, Por- 


THE i HESrORY. and ANTIQUITIES of | 
HENG@ RAVE in SUFFO! 
» F.S. 9 of Lincoln’s Inn. 
bMshed by James ter, Old Bond-street; 
Joseph Booker, New Bond-street ; and John Deck, 
Bary St. Edmunds. . 
Ia 3 vols. genes, eS nee - res with Plates, 


ROME: in wrap NIN} ETEENTH CENTURY; 
e account of the Ruins of the 
Amsleet On City, the Remains of the Middle Ages, and 
the Monuments of Modern ‘Times, with Remarks on 
the fine Arts, on the state of Society, and on the 
iegnte Ceremonies, Manners, and Customs, of the 


a residenceat Rome in the years 1617 and 1818. 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh ; 
and Harst, Robinson, & Co. Cheapside, London. 
World in Miniature. 
At Mr. Ackerman’s, 101, Strand, vol. I. of 








PERSIA ; containing a Description of the | order of 


Manners, Customs, Trades, Arts, Sciences, Litera- 
ture, Diversions, &c. &c. of the Persians. To be com- 
inThree Montty Volumes Iiastated by upwards 
of 30 Coloured P Divan each volame; form- 
ing the Fifth Divi ot Tite Wo World in Miniature, vis. 
TUyria and vals. 32 Coloured Plates, ne 
Western Africa, 4 a Coloured Plates, is. 
Tarkey, 6 vols. 73 Coloured Plates, 42s. 
,& vols, 103 Coloured Plates, 43s 
Russia will form the Sixth xth Division, ’ ind vols. , 


New Edition of Bishop “Mant’s Family” Compion 


maar rcs fn, eke a 
on Medium, aud 32. 12. on Raval Pay 
HE BOOK of COMMO : 

with NOTES Explanatory, Practical, and and His- 
Flaca cect Writers of the Chareh of 


ARD MANT. D D. D. 
wOxtotd Printed for. J. 





y, 
Country. ——*,* This Work may stili be had in Parte, 
for the canvenieace offurchasers; on Medium Paper, 
at 4s. und Royal at 8%. each APet 


Miss Bent er’s Lear | Scots. 
Tu the eourse of August will fo pani hed, in ove. 
Svo, with a genuine Portrait, never before Ste 
MEMOIRS. of MARY, Queen of S OTs, 
with Anecdotes of the Court of Henry the Sec 
during her Residence in France. By MISS BENGEI 
Printéd for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen of 
are Vill, 2d Edit. 2 vols. with Two ortraits, 16s. 
2. Memoirs of the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, 
20 Rdit. in 2 vols, 8vo.with a Portrait. MN. 1s. bas 
3, Memoirs of Mr. John Tobin, Author of the } anil 
Moon. Ia 8vo. price }2s. bds. 


Smirke’s ener of Lalla Rookh. 
Pigp $e. embellished with the first [lastration of The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, ea 4 seers ® by 
J. H. Robinson. from a Painting by 
—Fashionable Walking and Ball tobe in Cclours, | Sheri 


rPHE LADY’S MAGAZINE; or, Mirror 

of i ay yee wo c Fine Lay, Music, 

Drama, &c. for py oree containing, among 
the asual variety of original and and interesting matter,— 

Origioal Letters of the late sieted Mrs. 

and Moore—Essa ys— | and 

ew +f ert ore 

mi the late Peter Pin- 








in the finest nner, by C. Hi 





, em Bataiings by 


Robinson, Paternoster- 
row ; 


en board Service of 


ke. 
. [LESENDRE'S om a of GEOME- 


Robinson Phe the Orthography. 
ceentuation of 





wr Heel treat and sold by all the 
Boaksel en a oTthe t Oni ed Kingdom, 


in 2 vols. 8vo. 
Fmd St: 





the DEPRESSED STATE ‘of AGRI- 
ich the Hightand CLEGHORN. 


eat ing, on Ist setae daly 1008 aioe a aad 


eas ‘valie; and published by 
chia Siraete. & & Co. Edlnhatgh 
inson, & Co 
Of whom ma 


“Pineda Hemet ghland So- 
of . Scotiand, 5 vols. Svo. Passa Se boards. 
be had separate. 








Speedtly will be , in Evol. 8vo. with 


*TRY, and of PLA CAL rR 
METR Naty 


a 
ow 

to the Royal Sai pete ae 
Notes and Sus ea tau 


ith addi 


present Translation *s Elements 

of deounth aes only one Dithorte Sekiishes in this 
country, is Gromgit ot out ander the sanction of its illus- 
trious author, favoured fire Editor with va- 
, aad with some 


tious sugrestions for rov 
additions cae ity and excellence 
of ae woes — y acknowledged. At 47 





TFece Pieeetae weet the a land 

| Sie ene anne meri 
eetnied for for Henry Colburn & Co. Condit 
ngbusnmamader= 3 aay sggpde: 
ae ona 





1A <r SOREL, for the 


containing, under a 


wentinegs 


: wey tihng Iifasteative cea 


in $s. 
i] Bebwne, LED. a Author of the n Dietion- 


—— 
ted for Harris & Son ; Late & Co. ; Lack- 

ington & C E. Wiliams; J. M ; “Raldwin 
& Co,; @. & W. B. taker Sherwood & €o.; 
Harvey & Darton; and E. Edwards. 

: Library of Classical English I Poetry, for the Useof 
In 1 large val. of 812 pages Medium 8vo. 18s. extrabiis. 
SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS 

Biographical and Critical Prefaces. - 


with 
Also, 10-vols. Post oy Pel oe and i] 
ia Ss. m 
to match the British Essayists and pon ahead he ~9 
The Pa of this Work, 
comprise, within asingle volume, a 
of our Classical ,Poets, from a to Beattie, 
nd Crit mutilation or abri 
Notices 





oftheir Author. Tee of 





already gone Seonmhs chet pe 
Cramens and and has been considered, by the. test thathe- 

ticians of the age, gas most complese ad and a 
Elementary Work on Geometry:and 


pay Seaee A Edinbu ma 0 & 
Ww. Boyd, inburgh ; 





In 1 vol. 12mo. 10s. 6d. bd. the Fourth Edition, with 
numerous Additions and Improvements, of 


(THE UNION DICTIONARY ; containing | {°° 


pene lela cose inte Ristionars of sas 
er; and e 
tory matter selected from = Johnson, the Pronunce’ ce 
tion adjusted according to Mr. Walker, with the A 
tien of Mr. Sheridan's Pronunciation of those Words 
wherein these two emjneut Orthocpists differ. 

‘The whole designed to ntto the Reader, at one 
«planation, Pronunciation 
purest and most appro 
Tense in in the English - With about Two 
Thousand addi words, deduced from the best mo- 
dera Authorities. By THOMAS BROWNE, LL.D. 
Foor va of 8 a“ oad Classical Dictionary,” “ Viridarium 

a 

Printed for 3 "C. &J. Gime, & Brown; W.6h 3d. Spaiehers 
man, Hurst, wn; 
ingten & & Co PS icharlson; J.Ma sister 

_Cratack, ay. 
; W. Mason ; _ 
itaker ; G. Cowie & 


Co. Sie } Marshall; a & J. Allman ; and Wil- 





son & York, 





n 
prcial 


rd-foad, "Whentbeastor, to 
Otticer of Excise. Dedicated, by permissidn, to the, 
Hon. Commissioners of Excice. 
Printed of ee Lanes, | apd for 





which is » Aemenw trae he 


9 of the Ba 
pt 4 


mt eee SO oe ee Br es CO 


